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For the Companion. 


HANNAH’S CHRISTMAS. 


‘Hope ye’ll hev a merry Christmas to-morrer, 
Hanner,” said David Wray, proprietor of the little 
store at the settlement on Hadock Mountain. 

“Thank ye kindly, David, an’ now give me six 


sticks of candy, three on’em peppermint, an’ three | 


” 


birch,” said the woman, taking her bundles 
the rude counter. 

“T’ll ‘low these is fer Reub’s Christmas,” 
he said, taking down the candy-jar from the 
window. 

Old man Crapple, who had been a mildly 
interested observer, now came forward as 
Hannah was going out. ‘Goin’, be ye, 
Hanner ?” he said. “This is capital weather 
fer Christmas, now, aint it? We haint 
hed no heavy snow ter block up the roads. 
Be ye wantin’ anythin’ done to yer place? 
Ef so, jes’ say th’ word!” 


from 


Being assured she was in no immediate 
need of friendly offices, he wished her “a 
merry Christmas, ter-morrer,” and with- 
drei to the fire-place. 

Before the door stood her primitive sled, 
on the seat of which was an overgrown boy 
who held the reins over a sleek gray mare. 
Seeing her come out, he chuckled gleefully, 
pointing to the candy-jar now restored to its 
place. 

“Now, aint it? aint it jes’ sa 

As he was given to uttering broken sen- 
tences, she gently nodded as she placed her 
bundles under the bear-skin robe, and 
climbed in beside him. The mare started 
off briskly, and they speedily left behind 
the few log houses, the store and black- 
smith’s shop. The wooden runner sank 
softly into the snow. The crows went heav- 
ily flapping overhead, and a flock of birds 
tivittered as they perched upon some dead 
milein. 





But as the narrow road crawled upwards 
into the heart of the hills, all sounds of life 
died away and nothing was heard save the 
occasional soft thud of the falling snow that 
had been massed upon the trees. The per- 
spective of the woods stretched away a silent 
land of magical dreams; the very cascades 
were mute—frozen into silver ribbons upon 
the bare rock faces. 

But Hannah and Reuben—mountain-born 
and bred—were not oppressed by silences 
that were part of their existence. As they 
jogged along, they knew well where, after 
a level space, they would come upon the 
clearing with its thirty acres of land, and the 
log cabin that was thelr home. 

The mare knew it, too, for breaking her 
trot, she started into a ridiculous canter, and 
did not stop until she reached the barn and 
greeted her foal within it with a loud whin- 
ny. 

A team of dun oxen stretched their necks 
over the fence-rail, a white-faced cow and a 
brindled heifer were pulling down wisps of 
hay on the sunny side of a barrack. In the 
pen close by grunted four fat pigs, while 
under a shed, black, red- combed hens and 
a cock were scratching the loose gravel. These 
were Hannah Byles’s “critturs.” This was the 
hoine where she had lived all her days. 

In her youth Hannah had been the mountain 
belle; a pretty, amiable girl, so docile that Luther 
Byles, her father, averred “thet thet Hanner of 
his’n couldn’t be made to find downright fault 
with th’ old bad un hisself; she wer thet soft- 
hearted thet th’ wild critturs even hed no fear of 
her.” 

He himself indolently relied on this soft-heart- 
edness. He knew the team would be watered 
without his help when they came from the field; 
that the cow would lose in the barn-yard that ugly 
gear that kept her from breaking fence while in 
pasture; and that the lame sheep would have its 
wants supplied. 

He “lowed there wa’n’t his gal’s equal in th’ 
hull world,” his known world being bounded by 
the valley on one side, and Pottsville, where the 
county court was held, on the other. Perhaps if 
he had been more a man of the world, he would 
never have taken so entirely on trust the winning 
young stranger who, when Hannah was eighteen, 
found his way into the solitudes of Hadock Moun- 
tain and was entertained at Luther's cabin, 


him, but were considerably disturbed in their slow 
minds when it became known “that he an’ Luther’s 
Hanner hed ben jined tergether by the elder to 
Pottsville.” 

Discovering, however, that her parents were 
agreed to the match, and that her husband left her 
with them in his frequent jaunts to the world be- 
yond, they mildly accepted matters “ez somethin’ 
| thet hed ter be.” 

A year after, one cheery Christmas morning, a 





boy-baby was born to Hannah. But by this time 
her husband had grown tired of this episode in his 
life—his simple, ignorant wife and her rustic con- 
geners—and being a man devoid of moral princi- 
ple, deliberately left her, and she never saw him 
again. For weary months she refused to believe 
in his perfidy, then, when hope was dead, she made 
no outcry. 

“She hed allers bin a gal of few words,” Luther 
said, pityingly. 

Her child was the apple of hereye. He was a 
beautiful, healthy little fellow, but the neighbors 
really felt it to be their duty toexpostulate against 
the Byleses setting too much store by him. Idols 
were a snare of the Evil One. But, poor baby! 
his sad fate embalmed him forever in their sym- 
pathies, and many a mountain mother told the 
story over and over to her sad-eyed little ones. 
We will tell it in Luther’s own words, as he told it 
with despairing iteration to his last days. 

‘-We wer gone ter th’ settlemint fer some notions, 
Melindy an’ me, that mornin’, an’ Hanner an’ 
Bobby were to hum alone. "Twer a purty day an’ 
she wer out of doors with him, pickin’ posies down 
thar by the turn in the road, when she jes’ heered 
: that colt Burney makin’ a racket in the lane. 





The mountaineers were one and all pleased with 


“Ye know ther’s planks thar fer the critturs ter 
git over the brook; an thar wer a bad hole into ’t 
thet I’d bin meanin’ fer ter tinker up a long spell, 
but it hed kinder passed along an’ no harm come 
till thet thar mornin’, when it hed ter be thet Bur- 
ney must git his foot into ’t. 

“Ye know Hanner’s thet soft-hearted she can’t 
*bide nothin’ ter be in trouble, so she jes’ leaves 
| Bobby settin’ on the edge of the woods, an’ tellin’ 
| him not ter stir, she goes down ter see ter the colt. 





| eyes ter th’ angels, I could hev borne it; but oh, 
| ter hev my lammie wanderin’, starvin’, dyin’, an’ 
| wonderin’ why mammy war so cruel ez not ter 
come fer his callin’! Oh, I can’t bear it! I can’t 
| bear it!’ 
| “Pore child! it did seem ez ef she war question- 
| in’ the Almighty, but arter a while she quieted 
down, fer yer know thet is ez hes ter be!” 
Only a few more years, however, and Luther 
repeated the pitiful story no longer, for death 


Waal, Burney was a restless young crittur, an’ was ' claimed him; but his last words were to Hannah, 





| mighty scared, an’ she hed trouble ter keep him 
from breakin’ his leg; but she managed ter git 
him free, an’ then she hurried back ter Bobby. 

“But, bless you, man, Bobby weren’t thar! Jes’ 
his leetle shoe lay by a stun wi’ th’ posies into ’t. 

“Queer, wa’n’t it, thet the minute we come long 
the road an’ I heered Hanner callin’ him, I knew 
somethin’ wer wrong? Th’ hull settlemint ter 
@ man turned out ter hunt up that leetle creetur, 
but he wa’n’t ter be found, jest ez ef a wild var- 
mint hed cotched him, or the earth swallowed him 
up. 

“But ther’ come a time when we jes’ hed to give 
it up an’ set down quiet. When it come frost an’ 
cold, an’ we uns hed ter shet the door of evenin’s, 
*twer jest ez ef we war shettin’ thet baby out, 
an’ it war ez ef we could hear his leetle voice off 
in th’ cold an’ dark, wailin’, ‘Mammy! mammy!’ 
Seemed ez ef his leetle sperrit must be walkin’! 
An’ Hanner! Why, man, 'twer enough ter break 
a heart of stun ter hear her go on, an’ her allers a 
creetur of sech few words! 

“*What hev I did thet I should lose my baby 
this cruel way ?’ she cried. ‘Ef I could hev held 
him in my arms an’ kissed his breath away; ef 





“When I get yonder, daughter, an’ find 
leetle Bobby, I’ll tell him how ye grieved 
*bout his dyin’ thet lonesome way.” 

After Luther’s death his wife speedily fol- 
lowed him, as if she could not exist without 
his rugged companionship; and Hannah 
was left alone. Gentle and childlike, she 
was not incapable. Luther’s manner of ed- 
ucating his girl had been to bring her up in 
a full knowledge of his agricultural opera- 
tions, so that she was not at a loss to till her 
farm advantageously. 

Physically she was strong and well, and 
in all probability length of days lay before 
her. The mountaineers regarded her with 
pitying favor, and in a manner regarded her 
as a legacy left in their trust, and were al- 
ways ready to help her in neighborly fash- 
ion. And she recompensed them as she 
was able in simple, kindly ways. 

A poor woman dying and leaving her 
boy—a natural, as they called him—home- 
less, Hannah took him to her home and 
gave him of her best; and the folks “ "lowed 
it wer good fer both of ’em, fer now Hanner 
could hev company an’ help with th’ chores, 
an’ poor Reub could hey vittles an’ house- 
room.” 

So the years came and went, bringing 
teed-time and harvest, summer and winter, 
until at last there dawned upon Hannah 
that Christmas morning that old man Crap- 
ple and Store-keeper Wray had wished to 
be a merry one. 

In these remote solitudes, Christmas fes- 
tivities were siinple. Although greens were 
plentiful, the country people never used 
them to bedeck their dwellings, and Christ- 
mas-trees were an innovation that had not 
yet gladdened the juveniles. But they sus- 
pended stockings beside the cavernous fire- 
places, to which, at gray dawn, stole breath- 
less children, eager to rifle their rude and 
s:anty contents. 

Thus it was that Reuben, almost before 
the day had fairly broken, taking down with 
eager hands his blue stocking, chuckled 
ecstatically over the six sticks of solid 
sweetness and the peculiarly shaped dough- 
nut-man found therein. 

It was a clear, cold morning. Ice had 
formed in the water-trough and hung in 
crystals from the eaves, and every rude post 
and rail and branch and tiny twig was furred 
with a delicate frost that was the very witch- 
ery of beauty, while the sun-rays, striking 
down through the encircling mist, kissed 
the bleak, frowning rocks to a rosy rednees. 

Here, far remote from the world’s tumults, 
this Christmas morning had an inexpress- 
ible calm ; the earth seemed waiting for that glori- 
ous song to break the silence: “On earth peace, 
good-will towards men.” 

When Hannah and the boy went without to 
tend to the wants of the stock, they were wel- 
comed with evidences of joy. Old Gray whin- 
nied, the pigs squealed lustily, the cattle lowed, 
qnd the chickens uttered faint cackles as they dis- 
consolately huddled together. Not until the com- 
fort of these dumb creatures was fully seen to 
did they return to the house. There Reuben, 
with his face aglow from the frosty air, had built 
up in the deep fire-place a breast-work of dry 
hickory upon the back log and smouldering fore- 
stick, from which presently the flame leaped up- 
ward in ruddy jets. The breakfast sent forth its 
savory smell. The maltese cat slept on the hearth- 
stone. An air of homely comfort pervaded all. 

After breakfast Hannah tidied the never disor- 
derly kitchen, and because it was Christmas Day, 
sat down in a sort of Sabbath-day quiet. 

“J want ter tell ye why it air Christmas, Reu- 
ben,” she said. 

He sat beside her silently, although he could 





he could a’ gone straight from lookin’ inter my ' 


comprehend little that was not in tangible shape 
before him; but he sorted his candy and smacked 
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his lips over its sweetness. She was unlettered, 
but ber simple, vivid word-pictures caught his 
fancy. She told him of the child in the manger. 
He could see the little red barn, with old Gray in 
her stall, the rack piled with succulent hay, and 
the dun oxen looking with mild, astonished eyes 
at a baby crying there. 

“It war a pore place fer a baby,” he said. “The 
mother shouldn’t”—— 

Then his restless eyes wandering, he saw some- 
thing through the window. 

“A man out thar! A big horse!” he cried, and 
ran joyfully to the door. 

Hannah followed him, glad to see a neighbor, 
but she did not know whose was the animal that 
was being blanketed and tied to the fence-rail, 
and the young man who made his way towards 
the house was a stranger. 

“Does Hannah Crawdon live here 
doffing his cap. 

It was the first time in years she had been called 
by her husband's name. 

“Yes, thet air me, tho’ it’s by my maiden name, 
Byles, I’m usually called. Come in, come in; tho’ 
I ‘low ye’re a stranger ter me, you’re welcome all 
the same, sir! Ye must be cold, ef ye’ve rid fur. 
Set by th’ fire an’ warm!” 

She bustled about with shy, simple hospitality, 
but the stranger stood silent, his eyes noting every- 
thing; the sanded floor, the spinning-wheel in the 
corner, the strings of dried apples on the walls, 
the queer delft plates on the dresser shelves,—then 
his gaze came back to the pretty, faded woman 
with her appealing eyes. His breath 
came short and hard—he grew pale. 


> 
” 


he asked, 


Old man Crapple, who happened in that day, as 
was his usual custom, to wish Hannah “merry 
Christmas,” astonished his old horse when he 
came out, after what must have seemed to that 
unblanketed animal an interminable time, by urg- 
ing him at full speed towards the settlement. He 
was like new wine that must find vent. He had 
the most amazing, astonishing story to tell “how 
thet leetle, lost Bobby of Hanner Byles’” had jes’ 
come back ter her, a growed-up man, this ’ere 
blessed Christmas Day !” and so fast flew the good 
news that before night-fall many of the moun- 
taineers had actually seen this incredible statement 
verified in the flesh. 

Two weeks later old man Crapple and his better 
half, who were jogging along the road that led past 
Hannah’s cabin, had to stop to take in the deso- 
late significance of the smokeless chimney and 
boarded-up doors and windows. 

“Lordy!” said Mrs. Crapple, seeing Hannah’s 
favorite maltese sitting forlornly on the door-step, 
as if totally bewildered at this phase of its exist- 
ence. “Ef thar aint thet cat left behind! I’m jes’ 
goin’ ter git thet pore crittur. Hanner would 
never rest ef she thought it wer left ter starve or 
run wild. I'll keep it for her sake, though we’ve 
kittens a plenty. I tell ye, Adam, it war powerful 
good of Bobby ter let her take thet poor Reub 
along; but, lawsy! it did seem jest ez ef thar war 
nothin’ in th’ world he wouldn’t do ter please 
Hanner. I do wish tho’ she could somehow know 
| I’ve got this pore crittur. She allers war so soft- 
hearted !” 





was no help for it, for I had barely three minutes 
left to purchase my ticket and take my seat. So 
I picked up Mingo, tucked him under my arm, 
and made for the ticket-office. 

“Neatly done, old pal,” said a rough-looking 
fellow. “Hand us the price of a drink, and I’ll 
blarney the old woman.” 

1 glanced back, and saw a stout old lady puffing 
towards us in the distance, and wildly waving an 
umbrella. The man no doubt imagined her ex- 
cited gestures had something to do with me. 

“Thank you, my man,” I replied, “I have no 
occasion for your services.” 

“Oh, you haven't, haven’t yer?” he said. “Then 
blow me, if I don’t spile your little game!” 

I paid no further attention to him, but rushed 
into the ticket-office. 

“Six and six more, for dog,’”’ said the clerk as I 
put down my money. 

I paid the additional charge, inwardly anathe- 
matizing Mingo for putting me to the unneces- 
sary expense, and took my seat. 

The guard came up to the window. 
sorry, sir,” he said, “but dog’ll have to go in 
the locker. Dogs aint allowed in the carriages— 
unless so be as a gent makes a special p’int of it,” 
he said, with a meaning smile. 

I could not reconcile myself to the idea of put- 
ting Mingo in a dirty locker, possibly to be treated 
brutally by whoever might be there, so I made 
the best of it, and gave the guard a shilling that 
he might do so likewise. 

At one of our stopping-places, an official with a 


“ Very 








“Mother,” he said. 
For a few not a word 


The clock ticked loudly, 


seconds, 
was said. 


the cat purred in the sunlight, a 
foolish fly lured from its sleeping 


place buzzed on the window panes. 


Hannah's eyes dilated. She bent 
forward. 
“Man, ye said mother! Who in 


God's name air ye ?” 


*Your son Robert. Heavens! she 





is dying 

He canght her, and laid her on the 
settle. She as 
through a mist. 


heard his words 
Yes, this was death. A spirit had 
to from the next world! 
Bobby had been sent to fetch her. 
She was ready,—but she heard faint- 
ly Reuben’s pitiful whimper, and her 


come her 


gentle heart reached back to the 
poor, helpless lad, and the dumb 
creatures she was leaving—if she 


could just have seen the neighbors, 
to give them into their charge! 

But as the moments went by, and 
the faintness passed, she grew con- 
of a strange reality about 
this man who was chafing her hands. 
She heard the fire crackling, the 
tame robin chirping in his cage, and 
the words that were spoken by the 
warm breathing lips. 


scious 





“Father took me away from here 
when I a baby. I always 
thought you died when I was born. 
I came to find you as soon as I knew the truth.” 

The story stopped there. He could not tell ber 
now that his father had never told him his history 
until the truth came out as that father lay on his 
death-bed. 

“My aunt brought me up. She has been a moth- 
er to me.” 

She listened, hardly comprehending at first, then 
she started up with the pitiful cry, 

“Then, ye never war lost, ye war took from me? 
Au’ hey growed up without me! Ye hev 
growed up without me! Never knowin’ how I've 
Why, it war twenty-five year 
It 


was 


ve 


hungered for ye! 
ago ye wer born in this very room, Bobby. 
wer a Christmas Day!” 

He kissed her pitifully. 

“And I have come back to you on Christmas 
Day, mother. I am your Christmas present.” He 
tried to laugh, but a sob choked him. 

“Thank th’ Lord, oh, thank th’ Lord!” She 
held him off, greedily devouring with her eyes his 
every feature. There was the very dimple in his 
chin that she had kissed so often in his babyhood ; 
his dark eyes had the look of those soft child-eyes 
that she had so loved. She was quiet in infinite 
She was like a battered hulk that had 
drifted into still waters. 

“How long ken ye stay with me, Bobby ?” She 
asked the question, as the thought that some time 
he would her, disturbed her new-found 
peace. 

“Till you have made ready to go with me, 
mother.” 

“Would ye take me with ye, Bobby ? Oh, praise 
th’ Lord, He hes give ye ter me again! I can’t 
ask no more. I ken die happy thet I’ve seen ye. 
But ye've bin brought up different from me, Bob- 
by. It war my pore ways ez yer father didn’t 
like, an’ they might shame ye too, Bobby. Ye hed 
best leave me here !” 

He turned to her in the beauty of his noble 
young manhood. To cherish this hurt, injured 


content. 


leave 


life was his chief desire. 

“Mother, now that I have found you, nothing 
but death shall part us.” 

And then she slipped down upon her knees to 
pour ont her son! in devout thanksgiving. 


MR. 


Ad4m made room for the cat on the seat, and 
gathering up the reins, chirped to the horse. 
Though not fond of the feline race, he was willing 
she should exercise her charity towards this dumb 
creature. 

“Waal, waal, Mariar,” he said, slowly, ““Han- 
ner’s gone, sure enough, but I don’t expect ez how 
I'll ever git over the astonishingness of that leetle 
dead Bobby of hern, comin’ in on her a man 
growed thet Christmas Day !” 

MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON. 
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For the Companion. 


MR. JENKINS’S MISTAKE. 


we may come to. If any one had told me a fort- 
night ago that I should steal a dog, I should have 
repelled the assertion with scorn. Indeed, if the 
size of the person making it had permitted, I’m 
afraid I should have kicked him. And yet it’s a 
fact, I have stolen a dog, and there he sits, wag- 
ging his tail, and looking up at me with a com- 
placent twinkle in his eye, as if enjoying my agony 
of remorse. 

But—and here is the especial terror of my posi- 
tion—I don’t know which he is! 

But I will tell my story. Three weeks ago I 
had occasion to go from London to Manchester to 
introduce an important invention to some of the 
leading manufacturers. As I knew I should not 
be more than two days absent, I took for luggage 
only a light hand-bag, with which I walked from 
my house to the station. 

Just as I reached it, I heard a familiar bark be- 
hind me, and turning round, found that Mingo, 
my favorite pug-dog, had managed to follow me, 
and was dancing round my feet, flourishing his 


complimented on his achievement. 

“You bad dog!” I exclaimed, “how dare you 
follow me like this ?” 

The tail dropped, but continued to wag, saying 
in the plainest of dog-language, “Please take me 
with you.” 

I was extremely unwilling to do so, but there 








It is a truthful saying that we never know what | 


tail in a self-satisfied way, as if expecting to be | 


JENKINS’S MISTAKE. 


gold band round his cap, whom I took to be the 
| station-master, looked into the carriage, and then 
spoke in a low voice to the guard. I could not 
hear what he said, but I heard the reply. 

| Dog-stealer! Get along with you! No more’n 
you are. Dog-stealers don’t travel first-class. 
| There’s some mistake, or somebody’s havin’ a 
game with you.” 

“Oh, are they ?” said the station-master. “I’m 
too old a bird to be caught with that sort of chaff, 
| but 1 must first say a word to the gentleman.” 
| Accordingly, he came to the window, and touch- 
|ing his cap, said, ‘Beg pardon, sir, but they’ve 

just wired from the London end that a lady has 
| lost her pug-dog. I suppose you don’t happen to 
| know anything about it ?” 

“1 certainly do not,” I replied. ‘I know noth- 
ing about any dog but my own. Here is my card, 
and here is my dog-license” (which I happened 
to have in my pocket-hook). 

The man was satisfied. ‘You'll excuse me ask- 
in’ the question, sir. I knew well enough there 
must be some mistake, but when they wires from 
the head office, we’ve no choice but to obey in- 
structions.” 

| So saying, he departed, and I saw him looking 

into the other carriages. Mingo had strongly re- 
| sented his intrusion, and even got on the seat to 
give him a final piece of his mind, when he left the 
window. 

In due course, the train arrived at Manchester, 
and I began to transact my business, which in- 
volved calling on people in various quarters of 
| the town. I found Mingo an unmitigated nui- 
| sance. He would not follow me as he usually had 
done, but went sniffing round corners, plunging 
down by-streets and striking up promiscuous 
friendships with other dogs. 

Three times he took me a considerable distance 
out of my way, and twice got me nearly run over. 

I supposed it was the being in a strange place 
that had demoralized him, for I had never known 











| 


Mingo made no objection. He simply put his 
tongue round his chops, and rolled his wicked- 
looking eye at me as if he thought it a good joke. 
My arm soon began to ache from his weight, and 
nobody could imagine how extremely awkward 
it is to have to discuss important business matters 
with a fat pug-dog under one’s arm. 

If I continued to hold him there, I felt that he 
gave me an air of frivolousness which did not by 
any means tend to success in my proposals to the 
gentleman with whom I had business. If I put 
him down, he went sniffing in corners, and exhib- 
ited such impertinent curiosity as completely to 
distract my attention and effectually check the 
flow of my discourse. Indeed, I am satisfied that 
I lost from this cause several important orders. 

When I retired for the night, I took Mingo, for 
safe-keeping, into my bed-room and put him com- 
fortably to bed on the hearth-rug. In the middle 
of the night I was awakened by something heavy 
on my feet. It was Mingo. He had deserted his 
own couch and was sharing mine. I kicked him 
off. But he again aroused me at the most drowsy 
hour of the morning, by his scratching vigorously 
at the door to be let out, as if he had suddenly 
recollected some important appointment. 

By throwing everything within reach at him, 
and using as strong language as a strict regard 
for the commandments would allow, I induced 
him to return to his place on the rug, in which he 
forthwith proceeded toescratch a large hole. I 
thrashed him soundly. 

Determined not to repeat my experience of the 

day before, I left him in charge of 
“boots” at the hotel, who promised, 


for a consideration, to, look after 
him. On returning in the evening, 





I foand that, having been let out for 
air and exercise into a yard at the 
back, he had improved the occasion 
by chasing and killing a brood of 
young chickens. It was sport to him, 
but not to me, for it cost me fifteen 
shillings to make good the damage. 

I related my misfortunes in the 
commercial room in the evening. 
There I got nosympathy. The vag- 
abonds pelted the dog and laughed at 
me. They crammed him with bis- 
cuits, and even offered him gin and 
water. If he had accepted the liquor, 
I should hardly have been surprised ; 
but he did draw the line at that, his 
sole remaining virtue being, appar- 
ently, adherence to total abstinence 
principles. When I came to pay the 
bill on departure, I found that my 
personal expenses amounted to twen- 
ty-seven shillings, and Mingo’s to 
two pounds, which was hardly a fair 
proportion. 

On returning home, I was so full 
of my grievances that I had hardly 
kissed my wife before I began to re- 
lieve my mind on the subject. 

“How in the world came you to 
let Mingo follow me ?” I said. ‘You 
cannot imagine what a nuisance he 
has been!” 

“Mingo!” exclaimed my wife. 
“Mingo! What do you mean? Why, 
Mingo is here, and has been here the whole time. 
I suppose he is in the garden now, or he would 
have rushed to meet you as usual. Ah! here he 
is! But mercy on us! there are two of them!” 

And sure enough, there were two Mingos, both 
frisking round me. 

“Then it was true, after all!” I exclaimed. “I 
have stolen somebody else’s dog! And that hor- 
rible ruffian knew it, and offered himself as my 
accomplice !” 

“Horatio,” said my wife, “what are you talk- 
ing about? What horrible ruffian have you been 
consorting with, and why have you brought home 
another dog ?” 

As soon as I could collect myself a little, I told 
her what had occurred. ‘“There’s the whole sto- 
ry,” I said, “and what on earth am Ito do? I 
can’t keep a dog that doesn’t belong to me.” 

“Do?” said my wife, who prides herself on her 
strong common-sense. ‘Why, find the owner and 
send the creature back to her, of course. I’m Sure 
we don’t want her nasty dog. The one we have al- 
ready is bother enough.” (My wife is a charm- 
ing woman, but she doesn’t appreciate dogs.) 

“IT hope she will accept my explanation,” I said, 
nervously. 

“Accept your explanation!” was her teply. 
‘*‘She’ll be only too glad to get her dog, I’m sure. 
It was a mere mistake, though how you could 
have been so stupid as not to know a strange dog 
from our own, I can’t think !” 

The two dogs had been fraternizing around my 
legs, and I now glanced down at them. A tanta- 
lizing thought struck me. 

“Gracious!” 1 exclaimed. “How are we to re- 
turn her dog? They’ve got mixed!” 

We had not been paying attention 





It was true. 
to the wretched animals, and now it was impossi- 
ble to say which was which. There they were, 
exactly alike in every particular. I defy any hu- 
man being to have distinguished them. 

At first my wife was incredulous. “Nonsense!” 


him to behave so indiscreetly before. At last, she said. “J’// soon find out which is which.” 


after chasing and capturing him for the third time, 


Accordingly she retired to a little distance, and 


I tucked him under my arm, thinking it would be | called, “Mingo! Mingo!” 


less trouble to carry him than to be running after 
him at every turn of the street. 


Both dogs bounded towards ber at the call. She 
took out a biscuit. 
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“Beg!” she said, this being the real- Mingo’s | 
special accomplishment. 

Both dogs tipped up on end simultaneously, both 
hanging their paws and gibbering with the same 
idiotic expression. Every other test failed in like 
manner. If the two had been one dog in two vol- 
umes, or one rolled into two, as conjurors do with 
rabbits, they could not have been more exactly 
alike. 

So matters went on for a week. The two Min- 
gos scampered up and down the house and over 
the garden together, turning up, in company, to 
claim their meals with unfailing regularity. I} 
watched them with the greatest care, hoping to | 
seize some indication that would show which was | 
the real Mingo. It was in vain. I even carried al 
dog-collar in my pocket, to place round the real | 
Mingo’s neck, and so mark him, the moment I| 
could secure any evidence of his identity. It was 
to no purpose. 

Later, for thus far I had written a week ago. I 
chanced to glance into the window of a pastry- 
cook’s shop one day, and read, to the disturbance 
of my nerves, a handbill in the following terms: 





FIVE POUNDS REWARD! 


STOLEN,—On = — inst. outside Euston Station, a | 
favorite pu vering to the name of Pink. The 
thief wz as apokian r man, dressed in a gr 
and carrying a black leather bag. The above re 
be paid to any one returning the dog to Mrs. CRASS, 19 | 
Sherby Gardens, N. W. 

N. B.—If the conviction of the offender dl Jew, 
the reward will be increased to SEVEN POUN 












I went home, and told my wife what I had seen, , 
only omitting the libellous description of myself as 
a “rakish-looking man.” 

“Well,” said my wife, “we can now find out 
which the strange dog is, for I know its name. 
The dogs are in the garden now.” 

Going to the window, she opened it, and called 
“Pink! Pink! Pink!” 1 watched, with intense in- 
terest, I assure you, the result of the experiment. 

Would you believe it? The moment they heard 
the sound of her voice both dogs started for the 
window. I never saw a more perfect “dead heat’ 
in my life. The two noses came in side by side, 
neither one inch in advance of the other. In my 
annoyance and disappointment I almost imagined 
that I saw them wink at each other. They cer- 
tainly wore an unmistakable “Don’t you-wish- 
you-inay-get it!” sort of expression. 

I sat down on the sofa without saying a word, 
and my wife looked a little disconcerted. She was, 
however, too good a general to own to a defeat, 
and at once executed a flank movement. 

“There is only one thing to be done, Horatio. 
You must go and see Mr. Slowby, and get his ad- 
vice. It’s his business to get people out of difficul- 
ties, and he will get you out of this one.” 

Well, immediately after breakfast a cab was 
fetched, and I got into it, and drove to the office of 
my solicitors, Messrs. Slowby and Slick, in Furni- 
vals Inn. Slowby was within, and I was at once 
ushered into his private room. He heard my tale 
with great attention, holding the tips of his fingers 
pressed together and pointing towards me, and 
gazing fixedly at me over his spectacles. 

His profound attention made me nervous. Slow- 
by’s great virtues, professionally speaking, are his 
extreme caution, and his faculty of seeing both 
sides of a question; and on these grounds I have 
given him the preference, for my own affairs, over 
his partner Slick, an able young man, but too 
abrupt and go-ahead for my old-fashioned notions. 

However, on the present occasion, I must say I 
wished Slowby had not been quite so cautious. 
He seemed to hesitate. 

“T hope you don’t think the owner can make a 
very serious matter of this!” I said. 

“Well, no!” he replied. “I should think any 
jury—that is, any reasonable jury—would see at 
once there was no animus furandi in the case.” 

“No what?” I said. 

“Animus furandi, Isaid, my dear sir. Merely 
a legal term, meaning intention to steal.” 

“Of course there wasn’t,” I said, indignantly. 

“Personally, I don’t doubt it for a moment,” 
replied Mr. Slowby, ‘“‘but you see”— 

At this moment we were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mr. Slick, who politely wished me good- 
morning. 

“Our friend here has got himself into a little dif- 
ficulty, Slick,” said Slowby. ‘Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind repeating the facts to Mr. Slick, 
Mr. Jenkins. Being a quasi-criminal matter” (a 
disagreeable chill went through me), “‘it’s more in 
his line than mine.” 

Slick heard me without interruption, but look- 
ing more and more amused as I proceeded. When 
I had finished, he flung himself back in his chair, 
and laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“T really cannot see, sir’—I began, with dignity. 

“My dear sir,” he interrupted, “don’t, please 
don’t. I should think, from your looks, that 
you had robbed the Bank of England. And you 
really walked off with the old lady’s dog! Hanged, 
if it isn’t the best joke I’ve heard for many a day.” 

“Then I will leave you to enjoy it,” I said. “For 
my own part, I fail to see the point of it, and since 

you cannot assist me, I will take my leave.” 

“My dear sir,” said Slick, suddenly regaining 
his seriousness, and looking as grave as a whole 
bench of judges, “excuse my momentary amuse- 
ment. I will undertake to square the old wom— 
settle the matter, I mean—in ten minutes.” 

“You will!” I said. “Why, what do you pro- 
pose to do?” 

“Do the straight thing,” replied Slick. “I shall 
just take both dogs to the old lady, explain 
the matter, and tell her to take her choice.” 


y suit, | chap,” he continued, giving Mingo a friendly slap. 
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“And you think that’ll satisfy her ?’ 

“Not a doubt of it,” he said. ‘Where are the 
dogs ?” 

“At my house,” I replied. 

“Come along then; we'll get the matter over at 
once.” 

No sooner said than done. We drove home to 
fetch the dogs, and thence to Mrs. Crass’s residence. 
I remained in the cab with the dogs, while Slick 
went into the house to explain matters. Presently 
he came down. 

“The old lady’s rather crusty,” he said, “‘a little 
too crusty to be quite agreeable, and she is in- 
clined to think you did it on purpose, but as we 
| have brought back the dog, she says, if you will 
subscribe a couple of guineas to the Home for In- 
curable Poodles, she will accept your statement, 
and let the matter drop. Come along, you podgy 
little beggars.” 

He went into the house with a dog under each 
arm, and presently returned with one only. 

“The old woman’s sharper than I am,” he said. 
“T never saw two dogs more alike in my life, but 
she spotted her own at once. In fact, she can’t 
imagine, she says, how any one could possibly 
mistake a common-looking half-bred animal, like 
this, for her dear darling Pinky. Never mind, old 


“To my mind you’re just as good-looking as the 
| other fellow.” 
And Mingo put his tongue round his mouth 














AUNT CHLOE’S STORY. 


with a self-satisfied expression, as if he was quite 
of that opinion himself. 
(Telegraim. Three days later.) 
FROM SLOWBY & SLICK, To HORATIO JENKINS, 
39 Furnivals Inn. 49 Cowley Road, 


Please bring other pug to our office, at once. Old lady 
Jinds she has yot wrong dog, after all. 


ANGELO J. Lewis. 





CHRISTMAS. 


Glad Christmas comes, and every hearth 
Makes room to give him we leome now, 

F’en want will dry its tears in mirth, 
And crown him with a holly bough 


Thou day of happy sound and mirth 
That long with childish memory stays, 

How blest around the cottage hearth, 
I met thee in my younger days! 


—Clare. 


For the Companion. 


AUNT CHLOE’S STORY. 


. Dis ’min’s me ob de las’ Chris’muss Miss Fan- 
ny come to see ole mis’,” said Aunt Chloe, as the 
“white children” gathered about her to hear her. 

“Jes’ dis same kind ob snow a-fallin’, fallin’ so 
easy an’ so fas’, like it’s tryin’ ter slip up on yo’ 
an’ kiver evyting afore you’s studyin’ ’bout what 
it’s doin’. An’ I’s stonin’ reasons jes’ like I is 
dis minnit. Idess wish yo’ all had seed de preep- 
ayrations Miss Fanny did make fo’ dat ar Chris’- 
muss! Whoop, marsters! I’se jes’ gwine to tu’n in 
an’ tell yo’ all "bout it, and ’bout de ’currences 
what taken place dat time, kase ’twar right cur’- 
ous—it was so. 

“Is yo’ all lis’nin’ ?” said the old black woman, 
drawing her chair closer into the corner by the 
open grate, with its cheerfully blazing fire of bi- 
tuminous coal. 

“Yes,” replied all the children, eagerly, for noth- 
ing pleased them better than a story from Aunt 
Chloe. They had trooped in in search of a clear 
fire to pop corn, but must needs wait until the 
coal on the newly replenished fire had burned to 
embers. One of the children began to shell the 
pop-corn, while Aunt Chloe continued her task of 
stoning raisins. 





She was the picture of respectability, in her 
| dark dress and long white apron. Her counte- 





nance was innate of saaaitie, and not a ves- 
tige of wool was permitted to show beneath the 
Madras handkerchief wrapped turbanwise about 
her head. 

“Yo’ all recommembers, doan yo’, whar ole 
mis’—dat’s yo’ gran’ma—yuster lib ?” 

The older children quickly answered in the af- 
firmative, but the younger ones looking blank, 
Aunt Chloe explained. 

“Ole mis’ libed on a street out ob town, an’ 
mighty nigh to de eend ob dat street, a gread big 
fo’-squar brick house wid a porchico in front, set- 
tin’ way back in a big grass yard. 

“Ole mis’ lib dar pritty much by ’erse’f,’ ceptin’ 
when ’er chillen an’ gran’-chillen come to see ’er. 
Dis Chris’muss I’se tellin’ yo’ bout war arter de 
wa’, but ole mis’ hed all ’er ole sarvants ’ceptin’ 
de cook. She’d done hired a mighty fine cook, 
call Viney. I tole ole mis’ I wasn’t nebber gwine 
leab her no time. I’d done nussed all ole mis’'‘s 
chillen an’ some ob her gran’-chillen, an’ I’d done 
got so naturalized to ole mis’ she jes’ ’peared like 
my own mudder, an’ I jes’ pintedly couldn't t’ar 
myse’f fum ’er. 

“Dis yer Chris’muss what I’m tellin’ yo’ ’bout, 
ole mis’ lowed she gwine hab all ’er chillen an’ 
gran’-chillen wid ’er, an’ Mars’ Gyarlan’ Rose— 
he’s ole mis’s cousin—he’s comin’ too. Ole mis’ 
say Miss Fanny mus’ come ’fore Chris’muss an’ 
fix fo’ de comp’ny, kase Miss Fanny’s de only 
chile ole mis’s got what kep’ house ekal to ole 

mis. 
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“All de time Miss Fanny an’ Viney’s makin’ 


cake in de kitchen. Viney make dat chile come 
dar an’ set in de fur corner, right down on de fio’, 
an’ stay dar. Miss Fanny ‘low he look like a 
idle,—a ’Gypshun idle,—ef yo’ know what dat is; 
an’ he’s idle sho’ nuff. Viney nebber ‘low him 
tetch nuffin’. Nebber-de-less, heap o’ times Miss 
Fanny slip ‘im reasons an’ scrops ob cake an’ 
sich. Sho’ as Miss Fanny done dat, 

“Git up, you Shearman, an’ make you bow. 
Yo’ aint got no quality manners. Miss Fanny’s 
jes’ spilin’ dat varmint, min’ I say.’ 

“Dat way it run on studdy, ontwell de day be- 
fo’ Chris’muss Eve, Miss Fanny say how she’s 
done cookin’. All de comp’ny’s gwine be dar dat 
day,—Mars Jeems an’ his wife; Mars Jawge an’ 
his wife an’ chillens; yo’ mar an’ all her chillens; 
an’ Mars Gyarlan’ Rose. Miss Fanny she’s. done 
gone an’ made so much preepayrashun dat de 
*fuse ter hol’ dat power ob goodies— 
so now what she gwine do? 

“Viney say, ‘Doan yo nebher climb no bridge, 
Miss Fanny, ontwell yo’ done come acrost it. 
What for I kyarnt git Jubiter to put tables in dat 
basement room what's empty, right under de set- 
tin’-room? De one what ole mis’ yuster use fo’ 
break-fuss room fo’ de chillens Aint nothin’ dar 
to hurt—narry rat, nor narry mouse. An’ yo’ kin 
’range de cakes an’ fixins ter suit yo'self.’ 

“So say, so do. Miss Fanny an’ Viney’s track- 
in’ back an’ fo’th de bes’ part de arternoon, fixin’ 


Viney say,— 


sto’-room jes’ 





“So Miss Fanny 
she come a good 
week afore Chris’- 
muss. Fotch Mars’ 


chillen wid 





‘long 





her. An’ 
we had a gran’ time 
fixin’ fo’ comp’ny. 
Miss Fanny prepar’ 
heap ob tings fo’ de 
Chris’muss-tree, ’sides 
makin’ all de Chris’- 
muss cakes. She make free, fo’ monsus big 
black-cakes, an’ free, fo’ gread big fruit-cakes ; 
an’ Viney she’s bakin’ cakes a// de time; an’ I 
nebber res’ fum stonin de conscienshus reasons 
an’ pickin’ de Zanty-currants plum thu de week. 

“Viney, she’s gread big brown-skinned ’oman, 
look like she hed ter go aidgeways fru de do’s. 
Weigh ’bout tree hunderd, but she were mighty 
sprightly. She hop light, I tell yo,’ when Miss 
Fanny tell her do sumfin, but she make dat kitch- 
en flo’ jes’ fairly rock. Ebry time Viney put cake 
in de oben, she ’peat dis inspiration : 

““*May peace an’ happiness maintain unto yo’ 
parfick bein’.’ 

“Den she shet de oben do’, an’ dat cake’s sholy 
gwine tu’n out right. 

“Viney’s powerful good cook—she was dat ; an’ 
Miss Fanny ’preciate Viney all but de one ting. 
Dat war, Viney’s etarnally bodderin’ ’bout Shear- 
man. Enny time yo’ please, honey, an’ enny- 
whar mos’ on de place, yo’ cud heah Viney stan- 
in’ in de kitchen do’ a-hollerin’ ober to de sarvants’ 
house : 

‘Shearman! Shearman! Yo’ Shearman, what 
yo’ doin’? Come yere, dis minnit!’ ’I'war eber- 
lastin’ Shearman an’ Shearman an’ Shearman, an’ 
a all-de-time fussin’ *bout Shearman.” 

‘Who was Sherman?” asked one of the chil- 
dren. 

“Shearman’s Viney’s boy, honey, de onliest 
child she hed; an’ look like she ’spized ’im wuss 
dan pizen. I yuster thought she ’spized him kase 
he so leetle an’ black, an’ she’s so big an’ brown. 
He’s de leetle-es’ chile ob ’is age I ebber see, an’ 
jes’ as black as de back—de chimbly-back,—wid 
gread big eyes.” 

“How old was he?” asked a child. 

“Laws, honey, how does I know? I nebber 
axed, an’ I nebber heared tell. 
ter talk, yo’ all’s got ter quit axin’ all dem ques- 
tions. 


I tell you, 


de way Viney treat dat chile, an’ she tole Viney 
$0. 





*bleeged ter be bad to ‘im, I is, in fac’. 


William an’ de | 


But ef I’se got} 


“Well, Miss Fanny she knowed 'twar scan’lous | 


dar cakes an’ all on de tables, an’ kiverin’ on ’em 
up so dey’s safe. Dey put all de reasons, an’ cit- 
rons, an’ eb’ryting fo’ de plum-pudd’n’ right dar, 
an’ all de Chris-muss doin’s. Fust-rate place only 
Miss Fanny’s mightily scanlelized at de em’ty 
flour-bar’ls what's settin’ in de corner. Viney 
*clar to goodness she put ’em dar hersel’, kase 


she’s tryin’ to keep ’em dry fo’ ole mis’—she want 
em fo’ sumfin’. Miss Fanny mus’ scuse de ’pear- 
ances bein’ as how Viney nebber ’spected none de 
white ladies gwine come in dat room. 

“Miss Fanny ’cepted de scuse an’ she an’ Viney 
wuked faithful, nebber-de-less didn’t no ways let 
up on Shearman. Two, free times Viney cotch 
sight ob ’im in dat basement hall an’ holler at him, 
‘go right straight ter her room an’ go ter bed an’ 
stay dar, kase he wa’n’t gwine git no supper.’ He 
vamoose sudden, I tell yo’. Miss Fanny she gin 
him candy an’ tole ’im run along back, but Viney 
say,— 

“*Miss Fanny, dat’s a ra’al sarpint what doan 
desarve nuthin’.’ 

“Well, dey fin'ly run to a finish, so Viney she 
seed dat de winders was all right an’ tight, den 
breshed de crumbs up offen de flo’, an’ dey boaf 
come out an’ Miss Fanny lock de do’ an’ put de 
key in ’er pawkit. 

“ ‘Now,’ say she, ‘Ise gwine ’vote mysef to my 
*Peared like I neb- 
ber see white folks enj’y deyse’ves like dey did 
dat ebening. 


kin-folkes.’ An’ she so done. 


“Mars Gyarlan’ Rose ’s de life de comp’ny, jes’ 
romp wid de chillen zackly like he’s a boy hissef, 
an’ all de grown folks jine in. Arter while de 
little chillens done sont to bed, an’ de big chillen 
an’ de grown folks, too, gits arter Mars Gyarlan’ 
Rose for tell em a story. When dey’s done askin’ 
*im a heap he say, ‘Yes; what mus’ he tell ?’ 

“«O Cous’n Gyarlan’, please tell us a ghos’-story, 
one dese yer ra’al skeery stories what make yo’ 
har farly stan’ on eend.’ 

“He say, ‘No, das no good—make de chillens 
narvous.’ But dey keeps arter ’im ontwell he 
gives in dat he tell bout de haanted house at Rose 
| Isle whar’s gran’farder yuster lib. Dey all drawed 
| up clost roun’ de fire an’ he tole, an’ he tole, ont- 

well he come to place whar he’s tellin’ bout hear- 
in’ curus nises what couldn’t nobody ’count for 
—heared ’em hissef—when all’t onct Mars Jeems’ 
wife—she’s one dese here leetle skittish ‘omen, 
look like skeered rabbit—she jump way up, like a 
hen widout a hayd, an’ runs to Mars Jeems an’ 
skreeks out,— 

“«O husban’, I hears sumtin!’ 

«Oh no, my lub,’ he say, very pacifyin’. 

“Mars Jeems ’s jes’ like de res’ ob our fam’ly— 
he aint none ob yo’ runnin’-roun’-an’-holliv’ kind. 

“But she say, ‘I do! I do!’ 

“At dat, Mars Gyarlan’ Rose stop tellin’ an’ 
ev’vbody lis’n, some stan’in’ up an’ some settin’ 
still. An’ sho nuff, dess as true as Ise here dis 
bressed minnit, dere come aawful Brom / 

—a-room — a-room — a-room — a-rack-shackle — 
bang !—den still as def. 

‘‘Nebber heared sich a turrable soun’. ’Peared 
like a awful fall an’ den "bout fifty yards ob thun- 
der, right onderneaf de fio’. 
corner de room, knittin’, an’ my han’s flewed right 
up an’ I hollers out,— 

“**Lawsy-mussy ’pon me! wha’s dat?’ 

“White folks puftickly dumfounded. Dey 
looks one at de odder an’ ax’, ‘Wha’s dat? wha’s 
dat?’ but doan nobody know what ’tis. Dunno 
what got inter Mars Jeems’ wife—po’ leetle near- 
sighted creetur!—she jes’ hollered like she’s kilt, 
an’ run. 

“Some folks ac’s like crazy when dey’s skeered. 
She’s tryin’ fo’ git out in de L ob de house, I 
reckin. Dunno what she ‘spec’ to do dar—but 
| dey’s two do’s near togedder in dat settin’-room, 
| one go to de L an de odder inter dark clawsit. 
| Mars Jeems’ wife make mistake an’ run in de dark 
clawsit an’ fall right ober scuttle o’ coal what's 
| put dar fo’ mawnin.’ De big lumps coal falls on 


1-room 


Ise settin’ in de fur 








“Viney say, ‘Law, Miss Fanny, yo’ dunno dat |’ er leetle foots, so T doan keer how skeered she 
boy. He's de wust chile eber libed, I reckon. I’se | war she come out hoppin’. 


|} “Mars Jeems ’s not noticin’, kase he’s thowed 
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up de sash an’ poked hes hayd out de winder, see 
ef he kin diskiver sumfin gwine on on de outside. | 


But dar wa’n’t nuffin but de snow a-snowin’. At 
dis p’int Jubiter bust in frum de kitchen. He’d | 
done heerd de tur’ble n’ise an’ so’d Viney. Viney 


clared "fore grashus, somebody done broke in de | 
house. 

“Jubiter he 'clared ‘fore grashus, couldn’ no- 
body broke in de house, kase he done shet it up 
hissef keerful, an’ dere wa’n’t nary track on de 
snow when he shet de winder-shetters. He’da 
gone in de basement hissef an’ seed what dat mout 
be, but de lamp blowed out an’ he couldn’ fin’ no 
matches for ter reluminate it. 

“‘Naff ob dis foolishness!’ say Mars Will’m. 
‘I guaranteens it’s de cat.’ 

“ Dere aint narry cat on de place,’ say Viney. 

“On dis Mars Gyarlan’ Rose ‘low dis panto- 
mile bin kyared on fur nuff. He an’ Mars Will’m | 
gwine settle whedder dat’s sperrits what’s raisin 
all dat rumpus, or whedder it’s burglars done | 
come fo’ spen’ Chris’-muss wid ole mis’. Mars 
Jeems’s wife take an’ wrop ’er arms roun’ Mars 
Jeems, an’ say he shan’ go. She gwine die right 
dar, dat minnit, ef ’e tempt to ’vacuate fum her. 

“But Mars Jawge cotch up de poker an’ all de 
gen’lemen’s sarch fo’ some kyind o’ weepon. Ju- | 


| 
| 
| 


’ 


biter he done got de butcher-knife a-ready what | most fierce and forward with their war-stories now. | army fever. “He was sixteen years old, and small 


he snatch up as he come out de kitchen. De white | 
ladies bad skeered, eben ole mis’s right smart | 
shook, dough she nebber say nuffin. De chillen’s 
afeard too, I b’lieve yo’, but dey’s all so fasten- 
ated dat when dey sees de men git safe in de hall 
dey’s boun’ to jine de ra’ar ob de percession. 
“Mars Will’am tell Viney fetch dat lamp along, 
an’ hol’ it on de sta’rs, whar dey kin see. So dey 
all d’scen’s de basement star-steps, Mars Will’m 
an’ Mars Gyarlan’ Rose at de hayd. Dey heahs 
some kyind o’ n’ise—I dunno what—down dar, a 
kind ob onscribable soun’. 
“Viney say, ‘Stop, Mars 
Will’am, draf’ 


de too 


| story ? asked the children. 


| but he did make out for to tell ’em dose cur’ous 


| what I done tole you ’bout.” 
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Brom! Den it roll clar acrost de fio’, an’ lan’ ker- | 

racket right agin de do’, so Mars Will’am when he 

come, think some pussons pushin’ agin ’im.” 
“Didn't Mr. Garland Rose finish his ghost 





“Laws, honey, dey done had nuff fo’ dat night, 


n’ises was rats arter all. Mars Jeems’ wife didn’ 
stay for to hear dat much. She’s fo’ gwine up- 
sta’rs fo’ nuss her leetle foots. 

“An’, now, chile, ef you’s gwine pawp dat cawn, 
yo’ bes’ pawp it right away, ’fore I makes dis fire 
blaze up bright like de fires done dat Chris’-muss 
Jo. PETER. 
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OLD CUSTOMS. 
Old customs! Oh! L love the sound, 
However simple they may be; 
Whate’er with time bath sanction found, 
8 welcome, and is dear to me. 


=> — 


For the Companion. 
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“My experience and observation go to prove 
that ’taint the fellows that fought best who are | 





At least, it’s so down here in Virginia. "Twas 
such dead-in-earnest conflict, and such a close tus- 
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lege, I was put into the tobacco-crop, and learned 
all there was to know about cultivating and cut- 
ting and curing and pressing this staple of the 
South 

“In vacation we were just as good friends as 
ever—me and the Carrington fellers. There were 
four of them: James and David and Randolph 
and Paul. When the war broke out, the oldest 
was twenty-four, and the youngest—Paul—just 
thirteen. All of us went into the army within 
six months, except Paul, of course. 

“There was no help for it, sir. If it was my 
last breath, I should be obleeged to say that. 
They had invaded the State, you see. That was 
our view of the situation, and we acted according 
to our light. Daniel and St. Paul couldn’t have 
done no more, nor no less. 

“Well, it was in the spring of 64 that our regi- 
ment was in.camp on the edge of the Carrington 
plantation for a couple of months. We'd been 
busy for the best part of the winter, and had some 
right smart fighting down the river. Just now, 
however, the Northerners were lying so low and 
keeping so dark that we had quite a play-time. 

“The Carrington boys and a dozen other young 
officers passed pretty near half their time at the 
house. It wasn’t strange that Paul caught the 
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of his age. Not exactly puny, 


but almost like a girl for 

























strong fo’ dis lamp.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense,’ say Mars 
Will’am. 
gal.’ 

“T’se tryin’ ter come, J ¥ 
Mars Will'm,’ say Viney, 
‘but I’se so big an’ heaby , |? 
‘pears like I kyarnt git pa 
down de sta’rs.’ 

“Den Mars Will’am git 
mad, an’ ‘low Viney’s de 
biggest fool he ebber see. 
Truf were, Viney’s tarrified 
all but todef. I’se lookin’ 
eb'ry minnit to see her 


“Come along, 











drap dat lamp bodda- ww 
ciously. Viney didn’t neb- Pi A 
ber hab no trouble gittia’ 3S $a 
down dem star-steps when ) > PE 
: its NES 
she’s packin’ dem gread 
big black-cakes fo’ Miss » 
Fanny. : 

“At dis injunction Miss —> 
Fanny snatch de lamp get 
‘erself—Miss Fanny's got +4 
heap ob sperrit, I tell yo’. { 

She hel’ dat lamp good- t 
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fashion, yo’ better b’lieve, 
so could see all roun’. 


Den Mars Will’'am knowed dat n’ise sartainly | 


come fum de room onder de settin’-room. Miss 
Fanny tole ‘im it’s locked, an’ parsed ’im de key. 
He lis’n at de do’ an’ hear a soun’—a kinder pat- 
terin’ tow an’ fro. He onlock de do’ an’ try for 
stove it open, but ‘pear like some pusson’s hol’in’ 
it aginst him. 

“Bot Mars Gyarlan’ Rose put he shoulder side 
ob Mars Will’am’s, an’ scrrra-chit de do’ wen’ 
back pushin’ sumfin’ ahin’ it ober de bar’ flo’, an’ 
we all seed a figger ob sumfin’ white scoot a-crost 
de room, an’ banish ahin’ a passel o’ bar’ls. An’ 
jes dat minnit we all heerd de mis’ablest leetle cry, 
like a los’ larmb. 

“‘Oh, mammy, mammy, mammy!’ 

“Den yo’ wonder if a ephelant’s broke loose or 
a rushin’ herrykin. Viney gib one snort, an’ come 
a fairly pitchin’ down dem star-steps—like ter 
knocked us all down. She shove by ev’y-body, 
she rush on’ inter de dark room quicker ’n light- 
nin’. Den she dive behin’ de ba’ls an’ tote out 
Shearman inter de light,de po’ leetle skeerdest 
creeter dat ebber was, I reckin, an’ white as snow 
fum hayd tow toe wid white flour, ’ceptin’ ’is big 
eyes what did roll, I tell yo’. 

“He look so reedicklous yo’ couldn’ choose but 
larf to sabe yo’, but de po’ leetle creeter’s so tarri- 
fied dat couldn’ nobody say nuffin’ to ’im, dough 
I boun’ Mars Will’am feel like lickin’ ’im for’ 
*larmin’ de white ladies. 

“Fust time ebber I seed Viney kind to Shear- 
man. She say, ‘doan blame de child kase it’s all 
"long o’ her keerlessness, leabin’ dose bar’ls dar.’ 

“Dey ax Shearman how he come dar. 

“*T dunno.’ 

“He pawkits stickin’ way out wid de goodies he 
done stole. Ax ’m, ‘how dat come?’ ‘I dunno.’ 

“Truf ar, Shearman done slip in an’ he’p hissef 
while Miss Fanny an’ Viney’s parsin’ back an’ 
fort fum de sto’-room dat arternoon. When he 
heerd ‘em comin’ he took an’ clumb up inter a 
em’ty flour bar’! what’s layin’ on its side atop de 
res’, for hide ontwell dey go 'way agin. 

“Dey takes so long for go ’way dat chile go 
sleep in dat bar’l. When he wake up arter long 
time, he disremember whar he’s at, an’ not bein’ 
keerful, de bar’) roll off an’ fall on de bar’ flo’, 


sle for life or death, and the ruin that it brought 


was so great, it’s no wonder we shrink from va- 


porin’ bout it now. 

“Our own folks know all they want to, and 
more, on that subject, and ignorant or curious 
meddling with wounds aint pleasant nor healthy. 

“Still, there are times when one can’t help think- 
|ing over things that happened in those days, 
whether he will or no. Evenings like this, for 
instance. Since we’ve been out here on the porch, 
watching the sun go down on the hills over the 
river, and listening, you mought almost believe, 
to the world settling itself to sleep, I’ve lived 
through in my thoughts the very saddest of the 
many heart-breaking stories that come to my no- 
tice in the four-years Horror. That’s what it was 
from beginning to end, sir! Such horror and des- 
olation and despair as you Northerners never 
dreamt of. 

“T reckon it must have been the smell of the 
locust blossoms, and the singing of the late bees 
among them, that started me to dreaming. Any- 
how, it all comes back to me clear as a picture, 
seen with my bodily eyes. 

“It’s a pretty picture, too,—the old Carrington 
place, Locust Hill, over yonder,—just at this sea- 
son of the year, when the white flowers were drop- 
ping like snow on the steps and the grass and 
gravel walks, and drifting in the breeze up to 
Mrs. Carrington’s feet, as she sat in her rocking- 
chair out on the porch, pale and uneasy, looking 
into her boy’s face. 

“I’m not ashamed to own that my father was 
overseer on Mr. Carrington’s plantation, and had 
been for twenty years. He was aman that re- 
spected himself, and consequently his fellow-citi- 
zens respected him. 

“A kinder and more liberal gentleman than Mr. 
Carrington never lived, even in old Virginia. His 
wife was a mortal saint, sir. Loving and tender 
and soft-hearted as an angel. A beauty, too, to 
the last, even after her hair was white as picked 
cotton, and you could tell by her eyes that she 
had no heart in life. 
| ] was raised with the Carrington boys. We 

went to the same school, and played together all 
the rest of the day. But when they entered col- 














COLONEL PAUL. 


slenderness and good looks, and the very core of 
his mother’s heart. She had lost two girls be- 
tween him and Randolph. 

“She would not hear a word of his enlisting, 
and begged his brothers to put the notion out of 
his head. On the evening I speak of, he was even 
more in earnest than usual with her. He would 
drop on one knee by her and put his arm over the 
back of her chair, while he pleaded with her to let 
him go. 
much they thought of each other. 

“©You see, mother,’ he said, ‘if I enlist now, I 
can choose my company, and go into David’s.’ 

“David had risen fast. He was a major now, 
and a splendid soldier. James was a captain, and 
Randolph was first lieutenant. 

“ ‘If I wait a little longer, they can draft me,’ 
he said, ‘and send me to Nova Scotia if they 
choose. I reckon we shall have conquered up to 
there by that time.’ 

“*The war may be over by then,’ said Mrs. 
Carrington, so solemn it might have been a prayer 
she was repeating. ‘Surely the Lord’s anger will 
be turned away and His outstretched arm be with- 
drawn before many months.’ 

‘Paul was by no means pacified. He was brim- 
ful of patriotism and fight. I wouldn’t ‘have be- 


It was always a pretty sight to see how | 


no harm could come to the child under their eye 
and declared that roughing,it would probably dis- 
gust him with the service and send him home in a 
sensible mood. 

“ ‘He'll find it’s no fun to march up and down a 
half-mile beat, toting a heavy musket!’ said I, at 
last. 

“I wished afterwards that I had held my tongue, 
for Mrs. Carrington looked surprised and hurt 
and said, quietly, ‘You against me, too, Dick!’ 

“ ‘Don’t be silly, Paulina!’ said her husband, a 
little sharp. ‘Nobody’s against you in this mat- 
ter. You seem set upon keeping that boy a baby. 
It’s a bad thing for him.’ 

«What else passed between them I don’t know, 
but about twelve o’clock the next day, there came 
Mr. Paul into camp, chirpy as a cricket, and ready 
to tackle the whole Northern army. 

“He had on a suit of gray, and a military cap 
with a feather stuck sideways in the band. But 
in all his toggery he favored his mother so much 
when he laughed up at me, that it was all I could 
do to keep from picking him up bodily, as I would 
a baby, and carrying him home again. 

“In two days he was the camp favorite—‘Col. 
Paul,’ the boys called him. 

* «T’ll be a real colonel before the war is over!’ 
he said, hiseyes shining. ‘Won’t mother be proud 
of me then? She felt awfully when she kissed me 
good-by.’ But he winked hard as he said it. ‘It’s 
strange that the wisest 
women can’t under- 
stand just how a fel- 
low feels about his 
country,’ he went on. 
‘But she’ll forgive me 
when I’ve distinguish- 
ed myself, as I mean 
to do. This is some- 
thing like life! I must 
get a furlough for next 
Sunday, if I can be 
spared from duty, and 
go to see her.’ 

“James Carrington 
overheard this, and 
when the boy had walked off, I said 
to him, ‘He isn’t discouraged yet, 
that’s evident.’ 

“*He’s game to the backbone!’ 
said the captain, laughing, and show- 
ing by his manner that he felt proud 
of the young soldier. ‘He’s had four 
hours’ drill in the hot sun to-day, 
and I reckon we'll put him on picket- 
duty to-night. It is best that he 
should have a full taste of what is 
before him.’ 

“At nine o’clock I met him, in high 
spirits, on his way to his post. I 
didn’t quite like the night-work for 
him. ‘Fo be sure, our pickets hadn’t 
had a surprise in two months, and 
we didn’t know of a Federal soldier within twenty 

miles of us. 

“ *How long do you suppose you’ll keep your 
eyes open?’ I asked, laughingly. 

“ ‘All night, if necessary,’ he answered back, as 
stiff as a ramrod. ‘But I’m to be relieved at 
twelve.’ 

“T made it convenient to happen his way a little 
|after ten. He was tramping back and forth as 
| Steady as a clock, whistling softly the old prayer- 

meeting hymn-tune : 





“Aim I a soldier of the Cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 
And shall I blush to own His cause, 
And fear to speak His name?” 
“ ‘Halt!’ he said, clear and sharp, when I stepped 
|} into the road out of the shade of the bushes. 
| *Who goes there ?’ 

“A friend!’ I said. 

“ ‘Advance and give the countersign !’ 

“It so happened that I hadn’t the pass-word, 
and the young game-cock wouldn’t let me come a 
step nearer, well as he knew me. 

“My orders are to guard this piece of road,’ he 
said, grave and quiet as a man of fifty. ‘I don’t 
want to shoot you, Dick, so you’d better be off.’ 

“TI gave the salute, begged his pardon, and took 
myself back to tell the story to his brothers. 

“¢We'll relieve him at eleven,’ said the major. 

‘The little rascal will be fagged out by then. He’s 
| had a hard day of it.’ 

“That very night Kautz’s cavalry, that always 
came and went like the wind, swept up that road 
so near our camp that I cannot conceive why we 

| didn’t hear them. They were on a raid up the 
| river and couldn’t stop to pester us; but they cap- 





lieved he knew half so much about ‘Southern | tured three of our sentinels and carried them off, 
wrongs’ and the ‘right of rebellion’ as he got off | and one of them was Colonel Paul. 


that night. His brothers helped’ him on. Not 
that they wanted him to carry his point, but they 
made a great pet of him and were proud of him. 
And I could see that his father was pleased, though 
he did not say much until Mrs. Carrington packed 
Paul off to bed at ten o’clock. Then he asked her 
if the best way to stop the boy’s nonsense wouldn’t 
be to let him go into camp and, without his enlist- 
ing, try military duty for a few weeks. ‘I’m much 
mistaken if the experiment wouldn’t cure him,’ 
said he. 

“Mrs. Carrington lodked at him as if she 
couldn't believe he meant it. ‘My dear,’ she said, 
all in a quiver, even to her voice, ‘Paul is our 
baby. Such a frail little fellow! Camp-fare and 
| Sleeping on the ground and all that would kill 
him.’ 

“Then the brothers spoke up and showed that 


| They picked him up five minutes before eleven. 
The boy said to me afterwards that, being leg- 
| weary after all the drilling he had had that day, 
| he had leaned against a stump, and must have 
nodded a little, for the first thing he knew he was 
captured and carried away on a trooper’s saddle. 

| His cap with the hawk’s feather was laying in 
| the dusty road by his musket. We took that to 
| his mother; and it made my heart ache to see how 
| dazed she looked when we told her what had hap- 

pened to Paul. 

“J was taken prisoner at Spottsylvania Court 
| House in May. We were kept awhile at Fortress 
Monroe, then at Point Lookout. On the first of 
September they took us to Fort Delaware. 

“’Twas fearfully hot that day and night! We 
lay in the hold like so many herrings, with hardly 
room to turn. About midnight 1 dropped asleep, 
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and waking, almost smothored, withiu an hour, 1!the last years of his public life as any of the 
fancied—what with the groans and swearing, the| younger members of his Cabinet. One day, a 
heat, the bad air, and the red light of the swinging | friend asked him when he considered a man to be 
lamp overhead—that we were in the region that | in the prime of life. 


isn’t often named in polite society. It wasn’t 
agreeable, sir. 

“Well, we \yeren’t landed at Delaware until sun- 
set the next day, and a dirtier set you never saw 
than we were when marched into the privates’ 
quarters. L was skulking along, savage asa starv- 
ing catermount, when somebody called out, ‘Dick 
Cosby!’ and a slim boy in ragged gray clothes 
ran right into my arms. 

“He had grown surprisingly. His face was 
thinner and paler than it used to be; his pants and 
sleeves were too short for his legs and arms, and 
his suit was much the worse for wear. But he 





had the clean, gentlemanly look, notwithstanding. | 


The Carrington blood told, sir, in spite of rags and | REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


wretchedness. 
“He was very popular with our boys, and had 


got on the blind side of the men who had us in 


charge. ‘To please him, I was put into his mess, 
and bunked beside him at night. 

“It’s one of my greatest comforts to remember 
how much good my being there did him. After 


hearing about his mother and the rest of the folks, | 


he became quite cheerful, and like himself. 


| 
| 


| 


“One of our men who had been a college profes- ' 


sor at home had books sent him by Yankee 
friends, and Colonel Paul—somehow he’d got 
that name even among the Northern guard—took 
to Latin and Greek and such studies in solid 
earnest. 

“*My mother shan’t have a dunce for a son 
when I get out of this!’ he exclaimed, one day. 
‘I’ve only to make believe that I’m taking a uni- 
versity course, and must stay until the term’s over, 
and it isn’t so very hard to bear.’ 

“Every week he wrote his mother, whether the 
letter could go or not. Sometimes the mail was 
sent South by flag-of-truce, and he wouldn’t miss a 
chance. Three of his letters got through the lines 
and to his mother. The last of them reached Lo- 
cust Hill on Chris’mas Day. 

“Well, sir! ’ll hurry my story a little. It does 
no good to drag out adeath-agony. Colonel Paul 
died, of diphtheria, on Chris’mas Day. He was 
sick four days. 

“The roughest prisoners were kind to him, and 
the Yankee surgeon did his best. But the island 


-is a bleak rock, and our barracks were hardly bet- 


ter than sheds. There was little chance for the boy 
from the beginning of the attack. I was thankful 
he did not fight harder with the disease. At sun- 
rise he opened his eyes and smiled. ‘It’s Chris’- 
mas morning, isn’t it?’ he whispered. ‘They’ll be 
thinking of us at home, old boy ? 

“God bless them—one and all!’ I responded. 

“*Amen!’ he said, shutting his eyes and _nest- 
ling his face into the hollow of my hand as it lay 
on the pillow. 

“I thought he was asleep, until, presently, he 
said in a low hesitating voice, 

‘Must I be carried to the skies 
On flow’ry beds of ease, 
While others’—- 

“There his voice give out. He never spoke 
agin. ... 

“I got a new tin pan from a sutler, ripped it 
apart and then beat it flat. With my jack-knife I 
cut the figure of across on it, and under that, 
‘PauL CARRINGTON, AGED 16,’ and nailed it on 
the pine coffin. 

“Two years afterward, James, David and I 
came North for the body. We opened eight or ten 
graves before we found the tin strip. But for that, 
there would have been no use of searching. 

“The burying-ground at Locust Hill is out of 
sight of the dwelling-house. It’s a pretty place, 
with a brick wall round it, and inside of thata 
row of weepin’-willows. We drove there, the 
moonlight night we got back, for Mr. Carrington 
had the grave ready, and was waiting for us. 

“When we had covered the boy with his native 
soil, and turfed it over, we went to the house, and 
found the mother sitting on the front porch. Ina 
husky voice Mr. Carrington told her what we had 
done, and that her soldier boy was at home once 
more. 

“She didn’t say a word until he sat down by her. 
Then she put her arms about his neck, laid her 
face on his shoulder, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. All we heard her say was, ‘It is 
well. God’s will be done!’ 

“Such wounds are slow in healing, sir; and so, as 
I was saying, it isn’t well to open them afresh, un- 
less it may be to recall some noble deed, or some 
views of character that quicken human sympathy, 
and open the heart to tenderness and love.” 

MARION HARLAND. 
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OLD PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


England holds on to old clergymen, old states- 
men and old judges. She gets good work out of 
them long after they have passed the age at which, 
had they been citizens of the United States, they 
must have retired from public life. 

A stranger looking over the House of Com- 
mons is surprised to see how many old men are 
among its influential members. One of the old- 
est of them, Prime-Minister Gladstone, takes part 
most actively in the debates, speaks in the House 
and at various places in the country at great length, 
and always holds the attention of his audience 
nntii he has finished. 

Lord Palmerston was as lively and witty during 


“Seventy-nine!” his lordship replied. ‘But,” 
and there was a twinkle in his eye, ‘tas [ have just 
entered my eightieth year, perhaps I am myself a 
little past it.” 

The typical Englishman prefers old wood to 
burn, old friends to trust, and old authors to read. 
He may be unduly attached to everything that is 
old, but it would do us no harm, and much good, 
if we should imitate him in his habit of retaining 
the services of tried old men. 


THE YOUTIWS COMPANION. _ 





His great neatness and tidiness have already 
been alluded to, as also his wonderful sense of 
order. The first thing he did every morning, be- 
fore going to work, was to make a circuit of the 
garden, and then to go over the whole house, to 
see that everything was in its place, neat and or- 
derly. 

This was also the first thing he did upon his re- 
turn home, after any absence. A more thoroughly 
orderly nature never existed. It must have been 
through this gift of order that he was enabled to 
make time, notwithstanding any amount of work, 
to give to the minutest household details. 





Before a dinner-party, the ménu was always 
| submitted to him for approval, and he always 
| made a neat little plan of the table, with the 
names of the guests marked in their respective 
| places, and a list of who was to take who in to 
dinner. He had constantly some “bright idea” 

By his Daughter. or other as to the arrangement of the table or 
rooms. 

Charles Dickens was the most delightful and He had a strange aversion to saying good-by, 
genial of hosts, and had the power of putting the and would do anything he possibly could to avoid 
shyest people at ease with him at once. He had a! going through the ordeal. This feeling must have 
charm in his manner peculiarly his own, and | been natural to him, for as early as the “Old Curi- 
quite indescribable. The charm was always there, | osity Shop” he writes,— 
whether he was grave or gay, whether in his very | “Why is it we can better bear to part in spirit 
funniest, or in his most serious and earnest, mood. | than in body, and while we have the fortitude to 

His punctuality was a remarkable characteris- | act farewell, have not the nerve to say it? On the 
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For the Companion. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES DICKENs. 


tic, and visitors used to wonder how it was that 


eve of long voyages, or an absence of many years, 
everything was done to the very minute. It is a 


friends who are tenderly attached will separate 
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His thorough enjoyment was most charming to 
witness, and seemed to infect every one present. 

One New Year’s day at breakfast, he proposed 
that we should act some charades, in dumb show, 
that evening. This proposal being met with en- 
thusiasm, the idea was put into practice at once. 
The different parts were assigned, dresses were 
discussed, “properties” were collected, and re- 
hearsing went on the whole day long. 

As the home-visitors were all to take part in the 
charades, invitations had to be sent to the more 
intimate neighbors to make an audience, an im- 
promptu supper had to be arranged for, and the 
day was one of continual bustle and excitement, 
and the rehearsals were the greatest fun imagina- 
ble. 

A dear old friend volunteered to undertake the 
music, and he played delightfully all through the 
acting. These charades made one of the pleasant- 
est and most successful of the New Year’s even- 
ings ever spent at Gad’s Hill. 

But there were not only grown-up guests invited 
to the pretty, cheerful home. In a letter to a 
friend Charles Dickens writes,— 

“Another generation begins to peep above the 
table. I once used to think what a horrible thing 
it was to be a grandfather. Finding that the cal- 
amity falls upon me without my perceiving any 
other change in myself, I bear it like a man.” 

But as he so disliked the name of grandfather 
as applied to himself, these grandchildren were 
taught by him to call him “Venerables.” And to 
this day some of them still speak of him by his 
self-invented name. 

Now, there is another and younger family who 
never knew “Venerables,” but who are taught to 
know his likeness, and taught to know his books 
through the pictures in them, as soon as they can 
be taught anything, and whose baby hands lay 
bright flowers upon the stone in Westminster Ab- 
bey, every 9th of June, andevery —ristmas Eve. 

For, in remembrance of his love for all that is 
gay in color, none but the brightest flowers—and 
also some of the gorgeous American leaves, sent 
by a friend for the purpose—are laid upon the 
stone, making that one spot, in the midst of the 
vast and solemn building, bright and beautiful. 

In a letter to ‘‘Plorn,” before his departure for 
Australia, Charles Dickens writes: “I hope you 
will always be able to say in after life, that you 
had a kind father.” 

And to this hope, each one of his children can 
answer with a loving, grateful heart, Amen. 

These reminiscences are written to show him, 
almost exclusively, in his relation of father, and 
to show him as he was in his own domestic circle 
anl in his home-life. 

In quoting my father’s words, I have used the 
present tense—says or writes—because his words 
are before me, and are a living reality, because his 
words will be a living reality, to generations yet to 
to come. 

So that we cannot think of him as dead. His 
spirit has walked and does “‘walk abroad among 
his fellow-men, and travel far and wide.” 

And his own words about death may be lov- 
ingly and reverently applied to himself, and we 
may say: 

“Of the loved, revered and honored head thou 
canst not turn one hair to thy dread purposes, or 
make one feature odious. It is not that the hand 
is heavy, and will fall down when released; it is 
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common saying now in the family of some dear | with the usual look, the usual pressure of the meh iat Rin Renst and puiee ans OE; Dak es the 


friends, where punctuality is not quite so well ob- | hand, planning one final interview for the morrow, 
served, “What would Mr. Dickens have said to | while each well knows that it is but a poor feint to 
this?” or “Ah! my dear child, I wish you could | save the pain of uttering that one word, and that 
have been at Gad’s Hill to learn what punctuality | the meeting will never be! Should possibilities be 
means!” He was very fond of music, but not of | worse to bear than certainties ?” 
“classical” music only. He loved national airs,| So all who love him, and who know the painful 
old tunes, songs and ballads. He was easily | dislike he had to that word, are thankful that he 
moved by anything pathetic in a song or tune, | was spared the agony of that last, long Farewell. 
and was never tired of hearing his particular fa- | Almost the pleasantest times at Gad’s Hill were 
vorites sung or played. | the winter gatherings for Christmas and the New 
He liked to have music of an evening, and duets Year, when the house was more than full, and the 
used to be played very often for hours together, | bachelors of the party had to be “put up” in the 
while he would read, or walk up and down the | village. At these times Charles Dickens was at 
room. 





| his gayest and brightest, and the days passed 
There was a large meadow at the back of the | cheerily and merrily away. 
garden in which, during the summer-time, many | He was great at games, and many of the even- 
cricket matches were held. Although never play- ings were spent in playing at “Yes and No,” 
ing himself, Charles Dickens delighted in the | Proverbs, Russian Scandal, Crambo, Dumb Cram- 
game, and would sit in his tert, keeping score for | bo—in which he was most exquisitely funny— 
one side, the whole day long. He never took to! and a game of Memory, which he particularly 
croquet, but had lawn-tennis been played in the j liked. 
Gad’s-Hill days, he would certainly have enjoyed | On New Year’s Eve, there were generally other 
this game. He liked “American bowls,” at which | guests besides those staying in the house, and the 
he used constantly to play with his male guests. | New Year had to be welcomed with due honors. 
For one of his “improvements,” le had turned a | Just before twelve o’clock, everybody would as- 
waste piece of land into a croquet-ground and | semble in the hall, and Charles Dickens would 
bowling-green. | open the door, and stand in the entrance, watch 
In the meadow he used also to practise many of | in hand. 
his “readings ;” and any stranger passing down | How many of his friends must remember him 
the lane, and seeing him gesticulating and hear- | thus, and think lovingly of the picture, as he 
ing him talking, laughing, and sometimes it may | waited, with a half-smile on his attentive face, for 
be, weeping, most surely would have thought him the bells to chime out the New Year! 
out of his mind! Then his voice would break the silence with “A 
The getting-up of those “readings” gave him | Happy New Year to us all!” and for many min- 
an immense amount of labor and fatigue, and the | utes there would be much embracing, hand-shak- 
sorrowful parts tried him greatly. | ing, and good- wishing, and the servants also 
For instance, in the reading of “Little Dombey,” | would come up and get a hearty shake of the 
it was hard work for him so to steel his heart as | hand from the beloved “master.” 
to be able to read the death without breaking! Then sometimes there would be a country-dance, 
down, or displaying too much emotion. He often | in which the host delighted, and in which he in- 
told how much he suffered over this story, and | sisted upon every one joining. 
how it would have been impossible for him to| He never allowed the dancing—and real dancing 
have gone through with it had he not kept con- | it was, too—to flag for an instant, but kept it up, 
stantly before his eyes the picture of his own | until even he was tired and out of breath, and had 














“Plorn,” alive and strong and well. at last to clap his hands, and bring it to an end. 


heart was open, generous and true; the heart 
brave, warm and tender; and the pulse a man’s. 
Strike, shadow, strike! and see his good deeds 
springing from the wound, to sow the world with 
life immortal.” MAMIE DICKENS. 
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FRENCH HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


During the last ten years the custom of making 
presents, during the holidays, has been so abused, 
that thousands anticipate Christmas with beating 
hearts. Even those who dare not disobey the 
fashion speak of it as “one grand farce.” It is, 
however, to Paris that one should go, if he wishes 
to see the tyranny of the “Christmas-box.” 

The reign of the despot begins a week before the 
New Year and lasts until the middle of January. 
The first attack is made by the postman, who is 
closely followed by the water, wood and coal car- 
riers. 

Then come the street-sweeper, the lamp-lighter, 
the baker, butcher, grocer, fish«woman, shoe- 
maker, tailor, hatter, and glove-man. Each sa- 
lutes his victim in the finest phrases. They are 
| very polite on these days of visitation—and re- 
ceive from two to five francs. 

At the café, on the tray from‘which the cup of 
chocolate is taken, lies an orange, a box of bon- 
| bons and a cigar tied up with tri-colored ribbon. 
The waiter smiles and the victim, also smiling, 
pockets one of the presents and lays a five-franc 
piece in its place. 

The walker on the Boulevards is hailed by the 
women who keep the little stalls with, “Give me a 
present, my dear monsieur!” The gamin picks 
the gentleman’s handkerchief out of his pocket, in 
order that he may restore it and ask for a “‘pres- 
ent.” 

The porter of the house in which the gentleman 
has rooms must be liberally feed, or during the 
year the lodger’s letters will be lost, his friends 
| will be told that he is not at home when he is ex- 

pecting them, and those whom he does not wish 
| to see will be shown into his apartment. 
| Lf he makes a social call, he must take a present 
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for the lady of the house, and for the children. 
Che ordinary present consists of a box of bonbons. 
Fashion requires that these should be bought of 
certain famous confectioners, though just as good 
honbons may be purchased at a hundred shops, at 
a quarter of the price. 

These famous confectioners inscribe their names 
on the pretty boxes and bags—which cost no trifle 

so that the lady and the children know where | 
your present was purchased. 

Some of the ladies receive scores of such boxes 
or bags. A smile anda word of thanks reward the 
giv and when he has departed, his present is 
or footman. 


er, 
handed over to the maid 

The servants eat the donbons and re-sell the | 
boxes to dealers, who do a paying business by 





furnishing people with second-hand boxes or bags 
stamped with the name of a fashionable confec- 
One it received the same | 
box four times in as many years. 

A witty Frenchman, annoyed by the tyrannical 
announced his purpose to its 
Accordingly on New Year’s Day he pre- 
sented himself to the 
he frequented and claimed a present for having 


tioner. lady, said, 


custom, reverse 
method. 


proprietor of the café which 


been a daily customer for twelve months. 
oe —_— } 


For the Companion. 


THE MAGICAL SANTA CLAUS. 


Santa Claus, the never-ceasing delight of our | 


| 
| 
| 


hildhood, now appears in a new guise. For cen- | 


turies he has puzzled and surprised both young 


and old children, with his funny freaks and curi- 


ous presents; so now he makes his annual bow in 


the character of a magician. 

The eaver children who have gladly gathered 
in the merry holiday season to greet their old 
friend in anew dress, take their seats ina long 


parlor, or hall, which is dimly lighted, and through 





the mysterious half-light they see, at some dis- 
tance, a long table covered with dark cloth, with 
a partition bebi it. 
Soon a ma is heard from a piano. It grows 
louder and louder, and is accompanied with the 
ringing of bells; then a loud crash is also heard, 
and a very bright red light illumines the room. 
When the dazzling glare fades away a little, 


Santa Claus himself stands in plain view on the 


table, 
i 


or platform, bowing and smiling as usual. 


e still wears his peaked fur-cap over his flowing 





vhite wig and beard, but his well-known dress is 
completely changed, for he has a long purple 
robe, which covers him from shoulders to feet, 
ind is decorated with serpents, stars and quaint 
d sof many kinds cut from yellow cloth, Af- 
ter t ipplause has su l, he begins a little 
sy ig watmerry greeting to those who are 
present, v iny little jokes which occur to him. 
Phen Santa Claus, or the magician, as he will 
now be called, proceeds to give his wonderful 
exhibition, the whole of which is enlivened with 
pleasant talk. Spac will not allow a full ac- 
count of his conversation, but it is not necessary, 
for any bright boy can easily make up the speech 
for himself. | 


First, each of the 
der, to be 


tricks will be described in or- 
followed by a short and clear explana- 


tion of the manner of preparing and executing 
them. The magician calls for his divining-rod, 
one end of which soon appears near his foot, and 
it rises in an oblique direction, slowly growing 
taller, until it leaps up into the air, and he catches 
it as it falls. He then waves the rod in the air 


seven times, and points to the upper part of the wall 
behind him. 


The room, which had slowly grown dark since 


his appearance, is again illuminated, and as the 
red light fades, the words “Merrie Christmas” 
gleam in crimson letters on the wall. Before each 
of the tricks, while the red fire is burning, the 
room should be darkened by turning down the 
lamps or gas-burners, as the effect will be height- 
ened and the method rendered more obscure. 

The magician next remarks that the motto sug- 
gests good-cheer and something nice to eat, and 
asks if any one can find an egg in one’s pockets 

As no one re plic s, he calls upa small boy from 
among the spectators and takes three from his 
pocket, or appears to do so, as they really come 
from his own sleeve. He throws these false eggs 
down to see if they are good, then places them in a 
tin pan, after showing it to be empty. | 

He then lights a candle, which rises at his call, | 


and warms his rod at the flame, stirs the imagina- 


ry contents of the pan round and round with the 
rod for a moment, and then passes round some 
nicely cooked omelet for the spectators to taste, 
which they do by the aid of a spoon which he 
lend m for the purpose. 

Wh they are eating, he devours the candle 
for his share, holding the lighted end out of his 


mouth until the rest is eaten, and finally blowing 
the wick out and eating it also, as it is made of 
apple with a wick of almond-meat. 


By another wave of his wonderful rod, a little 
Christmas-tree, laden with snow, slowly rises at 
his feet; he waves his rod over it for a few mo- 
ments, and in a flash of light the evergreen be- 
laden with beautiful white 
he makes a bouquet, 
which he tosses carelessly towards the spectators 


comes a rose-tree, 


roses. From these roses 
and it lies on the floor before them, but before it 
can be picked up, it glides away from his touch 
and jumps up over the table out of sight again. 
Of course, all but the 
that the bouquet is drawn back by means of a 
black thread; so the 


smallest children 


guess 


| at 
| concealed singers. 


magician takes hold of the | 


| thread and draws it back on to the table, behind 


which it had been concealed. Then he holds the 
bouquet up in sight of all, and finally hangs it up 
by the thread so it hangs about a foot above the 
table, being suspended by about one yard of the 


| thread, which he has broken off of the long piece 


and attached to a wire which was previously hung 
from the ceiling for that purpose. 
The magician then lights a real candle and pro- 


| ceeds to burn the thread, which slowly consumes ; 


but the children are much astonished to see that 
the bouquet still hangs suspended from the burn- 
ing thread, which has been soaked for three hours 
in a strong solution of salt and water. 

“The next wonder will be the Magical Tree,” 
says the magician, “and you must watch very 
closely to see where it comes from.” 

So he tells a story of some little children who 
were very poor, but very good, although they 
had never seen a Christmas-tree or had a stock- 
ing whole enough to holda single present. Still 
these little ones were contented, and so grateful 
for their few blessings that Santa Claus decided to 
surprise them, and in a moment the bare wall of 


| their poor room turned out a lovely tree. 


Then at a wave of the wondérful rod a beautiful 
tree suddenly appears on the wall laden with rich 


| gifts and lighted with many-colored candles, and 


the same moment a carol is heard, sung by 
The gifts consist of toys and 
bags of bright candies interspersed with gilded 
stars and many-colored ornaments. 

As the eager children crowd forward to reach 
the glittering toys, they are astonished to see that 
the tree has vanished and only the bare walls 
meet their gaze. Turning back again, they resume 
their seats only to behold again the tree shining 
in plain view as before. : 

After a few words on the folly of impatience, 
the magician takes down and distributes the fruit 
of the tree, after which ceremony he proceeds to 
show them 
The Fruitful Stocking. 


He takes down his coat, which has been hanging 
on a nail at the left of the place occupied by the 
tree, and discloses a large stocking hanging on two 
nails six inches apart, stuffed with presents done 
up in bundles of colored tissne-paper. 

The magician, with a merry speech begin- 
ning with the legal term “Know all men by these 
presents,” stretches the mouth of the stocking, 
and with much labor pulls out presents of all 
kinds and sizes, from packages from six to eight 
inches in width and of any length under four feet. 
The contents of these bundles or boxes are as 
varied as their dimensions, and may be contributed 
by parents who take this method of giving them, 
or by the committee of a parish or other organiza- 
tion, as a holiday entertainment. 

Some bundles may be inflated balloons done up 
in papers, which the magician handles as if they 
were very heavy, but when he tries to give them 
to a boy, they either burst with a loud sound 
or fly up to the ceiling out of reach. In such cases 
he should immediately give another present to the 
disappointed child with a few consoling remarks. 

It will be wise to make the number and quality 
of the gifts to each child as nearly equal as possi- 
ble, but if any one seems dissatisfied the magician 
may, with a pleasant remark and a little added 
present, restore good-humor, after which he bids 
the children good-night and disappears. 

MarveJlous as these tricks may seem to the 
spectators, they can be easily prepared by children 
with the help of three hours’ work from a carpen- 
ter, if they are not skilful in the use of tuols. 
Each needful article will be described in a few 
words so plainly that the children will enjoy their 
manufacture as much as their use. 

The partition is made of boards painted or pa- 
pered to imitate the real walls of the room. It 
may cross the end or occupy only the middle space 
instead of extending completely across the room, 
if curtains or portieres are hung at each end of it. 

It must have a space of four feet or more be- 
hind it and be fitted with a turning panel which 
works on pivots at the top and bottom, and also 
a revolving one above it which works on pivots at 
each side. On the back side of the former the tree 
is nailed, from which all the back branches have 
been cut and a portion of the trunk hewn to a flat 
surface so that it will stand close to the board. 

This tree need not be more than seven feet high, 
and only five feet will then show above the table. 
All the branches are cut off from the lower end to 
a distance of two feet from the floor of the room, 
on which a tube of tin or wood one foot high is 
firmly fastened to hold the greater part of the 
weight of the tree, in which the whole turns easily, 
carrying the partition panel with it. 

To increase the speed of turning this tree, a 
strip of wood three feet long is nailed across it 
just above the top of the tube, and a space three 
feet and one half long is cut in the bottom of the 
partition, so that one boy in front and one also 
seated on the floor behind the partition can whirl 
the whole very quickly and secretly. 

The boy behind the partition also works the 
horizontal panel, which is six feet long and one 
foot wide and bears on its back side reversed the 
words “Merrie Christmas,” which are cut from 
crimson gelatine or can be bought ready made. 
To turn this panel, the boy can pull a string at the 
top corner, or simply take hold of a tack which is 
driven in one corner before the board is painted. 

The table is thirty inches in height and crosses 
the room at a distance of three feet from the parti- 
tion. It may be built for the purpose, or may 
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have at each end a common kitchen table, on 
which the trick part may rest. This false table 
has a trap or space at the centre where the magi- 
cian rises and another at the left of the centre. 
The first has a short step-ladder, up which he 


which the small tree is lifted by a boy on the front 
trap, and the rose-tree is pushed up behind by 
another boy just as the first tree comes down. 

In front of these traps atin tube of common eave 
trough is securely fastened, the tube being cut 
apart lengthwise and stretched open, so to reflect 
the light backward. This trough is for the red 
fire and must be strongly made, and extend for a 
distance of three feet along the edge of the table 
nearest the spectators. It is sunk below the edge 
of the table, and has a tablespoonful of scented 
red fire scattered along its whole distance, with a 
fuse at one end ready to be lighted with a match, 
by the boy under the table. 

This fire can-be ordered from dealers in dramatic 
works, and must be non-explosive and scented. 
In its place a strong solution of brandy and salt 
or salt and alcohol, may serve, but the former is 
cheaper and better if used with care. 

The crash may be made with a gong, or in any 
other way that is convenient. The divining-rod 
is a long tube of tin covered with gilt paper, which 
contains the eggs, which are first boiled soft and 
beaten up; the contents of the staff or rod are 
kept in place by stopping the end with sealing- 
wax, which is melted off by the heat of the candle. 

The eggs may be common china ones which can 
be bought at any grocery store, and they can be 
dropped into the concealed boy’s hands. 

These table tricks are made easier, and are less 
liable to detection, if the edge of the table is an 
inch or more higher in front than behind, for which 
purpose a strip of wood of the required thickness 
may be nailed along the top or front of the table, 
from which the cloth or drapery which covers it 
may hang to the floor. 

Any little articles of bric-a-brac, owls or other 
quaint ornaments may be placed on or around the 
table to give it an odd and picturesque appearance, 
and holes may be concealed behind them through 
which the divining-rod and other needed articles 
are pushed up from below. 

Candlesticks also should be plenty, some with 
real and others with edible candles made of apples 
with wicks of almond, or of camphor, which will 
burn brightly when lighted, although the former 
are much more palatable and wholesome to eat. 

Paper roses will do very well for the small tree, 
on which they are fastened with wire, which the 
magician can cut off to make his bouquet, to which 
at the same time he fastens a black thread before 
throwing it; this thread, as before mentioned, be- 
ing well soaked in a strong solution of salt. 


How to Make the Stocking. 


The fruitful stocking, as above mentioned, hangs 
in place upon the wall during the entire perform- 
ance, being concealed from view until needed by 
the riding coat which Santa Claus is supposed to 
wear upon his travels. For this any fur cloak or 
coat will answer, as it shows but very little, for 
when the magician takes it from its peg he tosses it 
carelessly under the table. 

The stocking thus exposed to view should be as 
large as can conveniently be obtained, and of any 
elastic material; the foot and lower half of the 
leg can be nicely stuffed with saw-dust to keep the 
shape of the article well developed. 

A slit two feet long is ripped on the back seam 
of the upper part of the stocking, and each of the 
edges is closely tacked on the sides of a corre- 
sponding hole in the partition, which must be‘about 
nine inches square. 

The stocking is kept distended by packages done 
up in tissue paper of various bright shades. When 
the magician takes out these packages he can con- 
ceal the stocking by standing in front of it until 
another package has been pushed into its place by 
the boy concealed by the partition. 

This boy must take care always to have a fresh 
bundle ready to take the place of the disappearing 
one, and must therefore have a full supply ready 
in a basket beneath. 

The magician can give his orders to his assis- 
tants in a low tone, as the music of a piano is 
heard from an adjoining room during the per- 
formance of the tricks, excepting while he is 
talking. And in case he wishes to go on with his 
remarks when the piano is being played, he gives 
a signal to the performer by touching a bell. 

In order to call attention to the fact that he is 
about to attempt a new trick, he strikes this bell 
three times, and his assistants are watchful to aid 
him in every way. 

Before beginning the performance, the magician 
must see that everything is in place, so for his aid 
a list is here given of everything he is likely to 
need. The partition with its tree, stocking and 
panels, the coat hanging on its nail over the stock- 
ing. The table with its traps, small tree covered 
with cotton snow, the rose-tree with its white pa- 
per roses, a pair of scissors, the thread, the wire 
on which to tie it, a candle to eat, a real candle, 
matches, red-fire in the tube with its fuse. 

A pail of water in case the tub is too hot for the 


second charge, when it should be sponged, or have | 


a fresh tin tube laid into it. -A tin pan, three china 
eggs, and the divining rod. The ornaments for 
decoration as mentioned above also add, and the 
presents should be partly on the tree with its can- 
dies and decorations, and partly piled in the basket 
behind the partition. 





In simple entertainments some of these may, of 
course, be dispensed with, but a very elaborate and 
diverting performance can be easily arranged by 
close attention to the above directions, which in its 


| preparation and exhibition will add to the many 
springs; the second, two spaces a foot square, up | 


joys of the merry holiday season. 
GeorGE B. BARTLETT. 
en oe 


For the Companion. 


FALL WINDS. 


Swift air-gusts whirl about this wintry earth 
Legions of perished leaves in impish mirth;— 
Thus, winds of mocking memory round us cast 
Sere leaves of Hope from that dead tree,—the Past! 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 


y~ 
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For the Companior. 


ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 


I wish I could give you some idea of grand- 
mother, with her sweet, pale face and low, im- 
pressive voice, as she told us the story that Thanks- 
giving night. 

We were grouped around a big, wide, open fire- 
place,—a real fire-place,—the burning chunks of 
wood and logs rising one above another, lighting the 
room with a dancing glare and making light and 
shadow on the wall as the flames rose and fell. 

As grandmother came out of her room, father 
rose and placed her arm-chair comfortably before 
the fire. She seated herself, saying pleasantly,— 

“Now you are all still, I will tell you the story 
of the ‘last conciave’ we were talking about at 
dinner-time. 

“You must know that this is not the house 
that was first built here. My father came here from 
Connecticut and built a log-house and barn. For 
safety from wild animals he built a high log en- 
closure around the barn, into which the cattle and 
sheep were driven every night, summer and win- 
ter. They always seemed ready to go in, for I 
think they were afraid to stay outside on account 
of the bears and wolves and wild-cats, which were 
very numerous. Notwithstanding, there were a 
great many killed, for every man took a gun 
wherever he went. 

“After father had his house and barn finished, 
he went back to Connecticut for mother and the 
goods and what stock he owned, and then returned 
with them. We three children were born here. I 
was the first, then Uriah, and last little golden- 
haired Huldah. 

“What 1 am going to tell you happened in 
March. I was ten years old the summer before, 
Uriah wasn’t quite nine, and baby Huldah was 
two. 

“Tt was Sunday morning, and father and moth- 
er were going to church. As the church was seven 
miles away, it was necessary for them to start 
quite early. The horse was brought to the door, 
and father’s saddle and the pillion were placed on 
his back. Mother kissed us, told us to be good 
children and keep the fire. Father told Uriah to 
fodder the cattle at noon and turn them out to 
drink, but not to allow them to wander into the 
woods to browse,—for cattle are fond of green 
twigs in the spring, when they have had nothing 
to eat but dry hay all winter. 

“After they rode away, to amuse baby Huldah 
we had a frolic with old Troll, our watch-dog, and 
not long after we felt hungry, and ate our din- 
ner of baked apples and milk. Of course, Troll 
must have his dinner. So Uriah crumbed brown- 
bread into milk, and set the dish on the floor be- 
tween the table and the outside door. He was 
lapping his milk noisily, when, with a sudden mo- 
tion, he stopped—stopped, and seemed so eager 
and intent that we all stopped eating too. In an 
instant he gave a smothered growl, sprang to the 
door, and put his nose all along the crack at the 
bottom, sniffing and growling as he moved to and 
fro. 

“ ‘What is it, Troll?’ said Uriah. 

“I caught up baby Huldah, for somehow the 
dog did not act as if it was a person who had 
startled him, for he always barked loudly when 
any man came to the house, but did not show 
fear. Now he was bristling up and shivering, 
either with anger or fear, or both. 

“Uriah ran and turned the big button; then 
pounding sharply on the door, he called out, 
*Who’s there ?” 

“Just as soon as he did that, Troll began to 
bark and to jump against the door; and I said, 
‘Let him out.’ Uriah opened the door far enough 
| to allow the dog to pass through, and he shot out 
with great fierceness. We then heard him scurry 
along the path, but could not tell what happened, 
for we were too frightened to look out after him. 

“All was still for a minute, and then came a 
terrible howl from the direction of the barn; then 
another nearer the house, with bounding and scuf- 
fling in the snow; then some confused sounds,— 
we could not tell what they were, though we knew 
they came from the throats of fierce animals,— 
followed by a prolonged how! of pain from Troll. 
Then all was still until the dog came to the door 
and whined piteously to be let in. 

“We did not dare move at first, but as the dog 
kept by the door and his whine grew more nat- 





| ural, we took courage and opened the door. 

“As he came in, he went shrinking all around 
the room with his tail between his legs, shaking 
| his head with a sidewise jerk, as if something had 
hurt his ears. His hair was standing up, and he 
kept growling to himself. Even after he had 


stopped circling about the room, and had begun 
licking his feet and legs, he growled. 
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“Finally he became quiet, and our courage came 
back. I don’t suppose we reasoned much about 
it. We had seen bears and wolves both dead and 
alive; and once father killed a wild-cat—among 
the hunters they are called ‘bob-cats,’ for they 
have short tails, and they are about twice as large 
as a big domestic cat, only more chunky, and they 
are the most terrible fighters in the world. Dogs 
are afraid of them; and never dare to attack them 
alone. Afterwards, when the scratches on Troll 
were examined, it was thought likely that a wild- 
cat was prowling around, because all was so 
still. i 

“When we were well over our fright, Uriah 
took a chair and climbed up to the window next 
the barn. The windows were so high up that fa- 
ther could just look through them standing. They 
were very small—just one log cut through. There 
were only three of them, one at the back, one at 
the front, and one in the end; for the fire-place 
took up the other end of the cabin, which had but 
two rooms. 

“Uriah saw nothing there; then he went to the 
window next the door. He looked all around as 
far as he could, and said, ‘I guess there isn’t any- 
thing out there.’ Next he went into the other 
room to look out of the back window, and caine 
back laughing, and said, pointing his finger at 
Troll,— 

“Oh, you old coward, you! I know what 
ailed you. You were afraid to be out alone.’ 

“We all laughed, and 1 think our courage was 
perfectly restored, for Uriah said suddenly, with 
wide-open eyes, ‘Why, father told me to fodder the 
cattle at noon,’ and he commenced bundling him- 
self up and tying his comforter around his ears; 
but he hesitated a little and looked at me. I 
thought I understood him, and said, ‘I’ll wrap 
baby up and we will go with you.’ 

“When we got ready, Uriah opened the door 
and looked out; then he went out. Looking back at 
us, he said, bravely, ‘No, Sis, don’t you come; 
just stand at the door.’ He ran swiftly to the 
barn-yard, and soon had the plank door open and 
disappeared. Pretty soon I heard him undoing 
the stanchions and talking to the cattle; then I 
heard him open the sheep-pen door. 

“The first to come out were the oxen, and they 
acted queerly, sniffing with their noses high in the 
air. When the cow came out, she acted just the 
same. I was so much taken up watching them 
that I didn’t notice anything else. 

‘When Uriah came out behind the sheep, he 
called out, ‘Sis, did you hear that noise ?? I shook 
my head; the cattle were going down to the brook 
crunching the snow under their hoofs. ‘There!’ 
he cried, and then a sound came distinctly, though 
at a distance—then another broke in, and still an- 
other, until it swelled into a horrible chorus. We 
knew what it was—it was the cruel wolf-howl, for 
only last winter we had heard the pack of wolves 
that ran down and killed Mr. Sweeny’s horse, on 
the Branch, a mile away. 

“The chorus of howls had hardly ceased, when 
it was answered from the woods above the house. 

“You may well believe we were frightened at 
the nearness of the answer, but we had a still worse 
fright to endure, for the sound had not stopped 
when three gaunt, ugly wolves came shambling 
down across the open space and stopped opposite 
where the cattle were drinking, lapping out their 
long red tongues hungrily. The cattle tossed up 
their heads and snorted. They all started for the 
barn, but the oxen soon stopped and faced round, 
with lowered horns, and old Star bellowed. I think 
that was what started them off, for away they 
ran, jumping the stump fence into the road. 





“The cow and sheep had taken to their heels 
and the poor sheep bleated with fright. Some ran 
round the barn, some toward the house, and 
the cosset ran up the brook. The oxen stood their 
ground, keeping their heads to the wolves, stamp- 
ing and snorting till the wolves got into the road. 
Just as they went over the knoll out of sight, one 
lifted up his head and gave an awful howl. At 
that the oxen started for the barn with the speed 
of race-horses, rushing past Uriah—it’s a wonder 
they hadn’t knocked him down! for be was too 
frightened to get out of their way. 

“We had heard two or three howls in different | 
directions, but the confusion and fright and all | 
were so sudden, that we had not much time to 
think or to move. 

“The poor sheep that ran behind the barn came 
back, bounding and jumping every way, as if they 
were blind, and right behind them came another 
wolf. At sight of him I screamed. I think no- 
body ever heard such a scream. I fancy the wolf 
never did, for he turned and ran. As soon as 1 
got my breath, I called to Uriah, ‘Run to the 
house!’ But he didn’t; he only dodged into the 
yard, calling, ‘Troll! Troll! 

“T opened the door and the dog came out, sniffing 
the air and shaking himself as if to shake off the 
fear of his former encounter, and ran barking to 
the barn. Uriah opened the door for him, and | 
as soon as I saw him, I cried again, ‘Run for the 
house!’ Oh, how white he was! 

“*T can’t,’ he said, ‘the sheep.’ 

“Ah,” said grandmother, moving her head | 
proudly, ‘‘as frightened as he was, he never once | 
thought of disobeying father’s orders to see the 
cattle shut in. 





“Troll, understanding the word ‘sheep’ as 7 
| 


command to go drive them in, for he was accus- 
tomed to drive the sheep and cattle as a part of | 





of the yard, and in a moment more the plank door 
was shut to and fastened. 

“I thought they had forgotten the lamb, and I 
cried out, ‘Oh, poor Dicky’s in the brook!’ In 
my anxiety for our pet I forgot everything else 
and ran down the path to watch them get him out 
of the brook. As they were coming up the path, 
another howl broke on the air. The horrid sound 
seemed actually to surround us, it was so near, 
and with precipitate haste we fled to the house. 

“One glance up into the woods back of the house 
showed us more wolves slinking among the trees. 
Uriah did not let go his hold on Dicky’s wool, and 
we all hurried pell-mell into the house, Baby Hul- 
dah and I, the dog, Uriah and the lamb. 

“As soon as the door was shut and buttoned, 1 
burst out crying and laughing together, saying 
‘Hush!’ to baby, and I don’t know to this day 
whether she was crying or not. The fright made 
me cry, and the sense of security made me laugh, 
I suppose. 

‘Uriah walked about the room, breathing hard ; 
the dog walked after him, while Dicky stood 
trembling in the middle of the floor with the water 
dripping off his wool. He shook so hard that his 
hoofs made a clatter on the floor. When we no- 
ticed that, we laughed. Then 1 saw how near 
Uriah was to crying, for a big sob came up in his 
throat. 

“At last we became calm enough to begin to 
speculate what the calling of the pack meant. 





realize what had happened, he had grappled with 
the intruder at the light. 

“How grand he looked, stretched up to his full 
length, all his black shaggy hair standing out as 
if he were filling himself with courage! What an 
enemy he looked! Troll had seized the wolf under 
the jaw, and as long as he could hold on he had 
all the advantage. The struggle was frightful, the 
wolf pulling to get away, and Troll pulling to get 
nearer his foe. Sometimes he would drag him in 
so far that we could see his staring yellow blood- 
shot eyes and lolling tongue. 

“The hoarse growls and yells of rage and pain 
filled the cabin with a fearful din, and our scfeams 
cut through the sound like a knife. Troll did not 
let go his hold till the flesh actually tore through 
his teeth, and, as a final horror, the blood from 
the torn throat of the wolf spurted across the floor. 
The wolf was gone, but the blood still trickled 
down from the window-cut. Nothing was after- 
ward seen of the wolf but the blood-marks. He 
was probably eaten by the pack. Troll looked out 
the window with a savage growl or two, as a 
warning to his enemy, and then jumped down, 
still growling, and lapping his bloody chops, as if 
he were trying to bite off his anger, since he could 
no longer get at his foe. 


| ber, for the snow was tilled with their tracks for 
| acres around.” 
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BUILDING, 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
—Longfellow. 


ay — 





For the Companion. 


IN A SPANISH BULL-RING. 

Great, nay frantic, were the rejoicings in the pictur- 
esque little town of San Sebastian in sunny Spain on 
the eve of the opening of a new and spacious bull-ring. 
A picked band of toreadors had arrived from Mad- 
rid, the renowned Frascuelo at their head; and a score 
of savage bulls had been driven in by night from the 
ganaderia Gijona, the property of the Marquis of Cas 
Gavira, a nobleman noted for his superior breed of 
fighting bulls. 

The ca,és on the Parseo were filled with gésticulat- 
ing crowds composed of both sexes, all madly inter- 
ested in the forthcoming corrida. 

A fellow-boarder at the house where I was stopping 
was a cheery old Englishman, whom I shall cali Smith. 
Without knowing a single word of the Spanish lan 
guage, he was acquainted with everybody, from the 





‘*We huddled down, trembling with fatigue and 
fright, in the farthest corner from the window, | 
while old Troll kept faithful watch. Baby Huldah 





cried herself to sleep in my lap, and thus we sat 





ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 


For the wolf is a miserable coward. If one is 
alone and he starts up some game, he commences 
howling for help, and every wolf that hears will 
give an answering howl. So it goes on until 
enough wolves have assembled to worry down 
whatever animal they are chasing. I believe there 
is no death so horrible to think of as being torn 
to pieces by wolves, and no suffering can equal it 
but the cruel death-chase. When we were some- 
what composed, I don’t know which thought of it 
first, Uriah or I, for we both spoke in a breath, 
‘Father and mother!’ and we stared into each 
other’s white faces. 

“Oh!” said grandmother, and she bowed her 
pale, sweet face for a moment on her trembling 
hands. “In all the years that have passed, 1 cannot 
forget the agony of those few hours. The cruel 
howl went on, sometimes loud, and apparently 
near, sometimes not so distinct, as though the pack 
were receding. And in our imaginations, made 
vivid by the horrible dread, we could watch the 
chase. In the doublings and turnings to save 
themselves, we always saw father and mother as 
they rode away in the morning on the old horse, 
and the horse—noble fellow—doing his best to get 
free of the blood-thirsty pack with their wide- 
open mouths. 

“At times we cried, and called loudly for help, 
but we had always to come back to the horrible 
listening, 

‘For a long time it seemed as though the house 
was surrounded by wolves. We heard them come 
to the very door, made bold by their hunger. 
Every sound from the outside was an agony. At 
every renewed sound old Troll would circle round 
us with smothered growls, as we stood clinging to- 
gether, occasionally lapping our hands and lapping 
the tears off of our faces when we cried, as if he 
knew he was the only protection we had. 

‘““We heard slumping, stealthy footsteps several 
times on the banked-up snow outside the cabin, 
but we never thought of the windows. Old Troll, 
however, was more alert; his quick ear detected 
the approach of an animal to the window. A 
crash came at the frail window frame. With a 


his duty, soon had them all in but the cosset. | growl and bound he landed in the chair that Uriah 
Uriah fastened them in. He and the dog came out had left by the window, and before we could! They said there must have been an immense num- 


till the howling stopped. Uriah and I talked in 
hushed tones, yet neither of us dared speak what 
was most in our thoughts, that we had no father 
or mother! For we well imagined we knew what 
it meant when the wolves were still. They had 
finished their horrid work of death! 

“We sat there an hour or more with our grief 
pressing us hard down. We did not think what 
we should do to-morrow, or what we should ever 
do; for in our short lives, father and mother had 
been all in all to us. 

“T was so tired that I dozed off for a moment, I 
think, for I jumped up quickly when Troll gave a 
loud bark and ran to the door. He commenced 
frisking and scratching, unmistakable signs of 
joy, but some moments passed before we could see 
what it meant, for the frights of the day gave us 
but little chance to judge of the nature of sounds. 
Baby Huldah was screaming loudly from being so 
suddenly awakened. When she stopped to catch 
her breath, we heard outside,— 

“Uriah, open the door.’ 

“With breathless haste we rushed to the door, 
and there, sure enough, were father and mother. 
When they gathered us, poor frightened little 
things, in their arms, I think I must have fainted. 
When I came to, I was on father’s lap, and he was 
saying to mother, ‘Poor little things, it must have 
been horrible!’ 

“Mother was crying with her face on Baby 
Huldah’s hair, as she stood hugging her up tight 


haughty Don Pedro-Miguel-Alfonzo-Manuel-Francisco 
de Herer, who had come up from dusty Madrid for the 
bathing season, to the small boys who dived in the clear 
waters of the harbor for copper coinage. 

“There’s a chap attached to the stables where 
the bulls are kept, who’ll let us take a look at them to 
night,”’ observed Smith, as we sat together after a din 
ner of fresh sardines and atiny leg of mutton, some 
what overflavored with garlic. 

This proposition interested me. To go behind the 
scenes, to see the fierce animals, to mark their doings, 
to chat with the vaqueros, I felt would give me an in 
side view of the Spanish national pastime that I should 
not be likely again to get. I requested Smith to ar 
range with his friend, and held myself in readiness to 
accompany him when he should give the word. 

In this interview I learned that the bulls feed in 
vast prairies, apart from human habitation, and sel- 
dom see even the vaqueros, or herders, in charge of 
them. They are tested for their fightiug qualities when 
quite young. The cowardly are rejected, but the 
brave young bull is branded and raised to the dignity 
of anovillo. In due time his horns are looked after, 
and at five years he is considered eligible for the coy 
rida, asa toro de muerte. 

To remove fighting bulls from these pastures to the 
town or city where they are to fight is an operation 
fraught with danger. The transfer is done by night, 
and by the aid of cabestros, or tame bulls, who live 
with the herd of fighters on the plains. The cabestros 
lead the march, the ragueros, or herders, bringing up 
the rear, armed with long iron-tipped lances. 

Sensible travellers make room for the herd as it ap- 
proaches. The bellowing announces its coming, and 
drivers of lumbering diligences turn into by-roads till 
it passes. 

Arrived at the plaza, the bulls are shut up in the 
corral, or atable, from whence they are transferred, 
one by one, into separate, strait, dark cells, called 
the tore/, which is the last prison of the bull, and 
which he only quits for the cruel and wicked combat 
which is to follow. 

It was a lovely evening in July. As we walked 
along on our way to the stables, the Parseo was 
crowded with promenaders beneath its four lines of 
lime trees, gossiping, flirting, smoking and listening 
to the strains of a superb military band of sixty pieces. 
The cafés were thronged to the doors. ‘This beauteous 
little town by Biscay’s Bay was in a blaze of excite 
ment, and en fete from the Casino on the beach to the 
fortress on the hill; from the Venta on the road to 
Persages to the little white church guarding the defile 
to Hernani. 

The bull-ring was a little way out of the town ina 
swampy field, the home of bull-frogs whose croakings 
resembled the barking of a kennel of fox-terrier pup- 
pies. A large section of the unwashed lined the spongy 
path, or were broken into groups, while all around the 
immense wooden building knots of red-capped, blue 
bloused men and boys were engaged in fierce strug 
glings for a peep through some open board, or a dis- 
placed pine-knot. 

“I see my friend,” observed Mr. Smith, as we ap 
proached a strong wooden barrier leading to the coy 
ra’. “Hi, John!—or whatever your name is—how 
we are?”’ 

The Spaniard grinned recognition and, asking us by 
signs to wait a moment, disappeared into the corral. 
While we waited a number of sporting swells passed 
in, their boots being as dainty as the heels were high, 
while their shirt-cuffs went down to the tips of their 
fingers, and their collars were open to the chest 
bone. 

Mr. Smith’s friend re-appeared accompanied by a 
fierce-looking coffee-colored vaquero. 

“Ts it all right, John?” demanded Smith. 

The man from behind the vaqguero’s back signifi 
cantly tapped his vest, whereupon I detached a twenty 
franc gold-piece from the partnership of its kin in my 
trousers’ pocket, and slipped it into a palm as hard as 
hiccory or as nether millstone. I think the gold could 
have been rung on that vaquero’s palm. 

We followed him, and passing through a group of 
thick -set toreadors, their back hair en pigtail, we 





in her arms, while Uriah was clinging to her 


“Tt seems that father and mother heard nothing 
of the gathering of the wolves, until they started 


for home, when some of the settlers on the branch | to witness the operation of the apartado. In the arena, 


hurried the old horse up the hill as fast as they 
could; and, poor mother—I don’t think she ever 
spoke of that ride without crying. 

“Now, the strangest part of the story is that 
after that day there were never seen for years any 





| more wolves in these parts. Some hunters went 
| out into the woods and found where they met. 


found ourselves in a gallery overlooking a sort of 


. } -circular arena, a set of narrow ink-dark passages 
dress. | semi-circu . 1 g 


radiating from it. Each passage led to a foril (death 


| The gallery was packed with men, who were present 


nearest here, who had not been to church, told if I may so term it, which by the way was thickly 
them of it. When they were told the direction | strewn with sawdust, were the fighting bulls, more or 
of the.sound, they were very much alarmed. They | less engaged in lively interchanges of horns. 


A moment or so after our arrival the tame bulls were 
introduced, which at once put an end to the skirmish 
ing. A vaquero would call upon a cabestro; a door 
would open to admit the tame animai. The cabegtro 
would quietly enter, followed as quietly by the un- 
tamed bull. 

The leader would then be withdrawn by anether 
door, and the fighter left alone in the darkness, never 
to see the sunlight until it blazed upon the reds and 
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yellows and purples and golds of the picturesque | “I am safe!” I shouted in Spanish. 
costumes of the men prepared to enter into con-| here. Bind the bull. Do not open this door.” 
flict with him. 
All the wild bulls were after a little time safely | hurt ?” 
installed in their death-cells, and the assemblage | “Not much.” 
began to break up. As I left, the darkness had | 


stood at the exit. 

“‘Would the sefior like to see the in- 
terior of a toril?” (death-cell). 

Indeed he would like nothing better, 
and he said so. 

“There is one unoccupied. 
sefior will wait, I will 
get a light.” 











If the 





IN A SPANISH BULL-RING. 


The sefior duly waited, and the vaquero returned | Wa8 very thankful for my escape without more 


with a primitive lantern, composed of a candle | Serious injury. 
surrounded by an oiled paper-bag. 


NvuGeENT Rosinson. 


— +e 
He carefully locked the entrance door to the | For the Companion. 
gallery and lighted the lantern. Then we dropped OPPORTUNITY 


from the gallery into the arena. 
: Chance is the stone that we receive 
To mould it as we take, 
We coarse and rude the stone may leave, 
Or grandeur of it make. 
—From the German, 


The ragvero paused for a moment and counted | 
the doors of the passages to the cells. | 


“This is it,” he said, as he raised a huge iron | 


In a few minutes the bull was lassoed, and 
already come. The raguero whom I had tipped | Smith flung open the door and I was safe,—and 





I shall be glad when it is over. 


| in the past.” 


This man, says Professor Phelps, “was weary 
A few 


and foot-sore from walking backward. 
years later he was gathered to his fathers, wit 
whom his mental life had been buried for twent 
years.” 
life, not growing old, but keeping his heart youn 


that he may do good work for the men with whom 


he loves to associate. 
The past has its uses, but it is no place for 
man to live in. The apostle of Burmah, Adon 


ram Judson, was an old man when he died, full 


of good works. But his wife, “Fanny Forrester, 


thirty years his junior, said, “He was the young- 


est man I ever knew.” He kept himself youn 
by his faith in God and his hope for man. 
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THE APPROACH OF CHRISTMAS. 


When rosemary, and bays, the poets’ crown, 

Are bawiled, in frequent cries, through all the town 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near,— 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 





Now with bright holly all your temples strew, 

With laurel green, and sacred mistletoe; 

Now. heaven-born Charity! thy blessings shed; 

Bid meagre Want uprear her sickly head; 

Bid shivering limbs be warm; let Plenty’s bowl 

In humble roofs make glad the needy soul! e 
—Gay, 


or 
HOLIDAYS. 


All holidays are not holy days, which, of course, 


was the original meaning of the word. While th 
pious men and women rested from their labors o 


such days, in order to give themselves to prayer 


and praise, those less devotional devoted thei 
idle time to merrymaking. 


son of festivity a holiday. 


But while the practice of observing certain fixed 


days as periods of rest prevails in almost all part 


of the world, the days chosen are almost univer 


sally connected with religion. The Sabbath is th 
oldest of all holidays, and the most frequent. Iti 


observed, though on different days of the week, 


by Christians, Mohammedans and Jews. 


Next in frequency are the Saints’ days in the 


Roman calendar, and these come at such short in 
tervals that in certain of the Catholic countrie 
where the outward forms of religion are mos 
scrupulously observed, business and labor are car: 


interrupted by holidays. 


His friend still lives, enjoying his hard 


From this very prev 
alent custom arose the fashion of calling any sea- 


ried on at a great disadvantage, so often are they 


The Reformation displaced, so far as Protestants 


qj am | mournful tone. “I try to endure it patiently, but | is made a bank holiday. Jt usually falls near the 
The future looks 
“All right!” yelled Smith. “Are you much | dark, very dark to me. My chief satisfaction is 


| first of June. Next comes the bank holiday on 
| the first Monday in August, a time chosen for no 
| other reason than its distance from Whitsuntide. 
After that there are no more holidays until Christ- 
mas. 

The holiday system has everything to recom- 
mend it, but there is objection to its being carried 
to excess. Strangely enough America, which be- 
gan by abolishing all holidays except Sunday, 
now has more ina yearthan has England. The 
usual ones in the North and East are, New Year's: 
Day in January, Washington’s Birthday in Feb- 
ruary, Fast Day in April, Memorial Day in May, 
the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving in November, 
and Christmas in December. 

In Massachusetts, Bunker Hill Day is observed 
on the 17th of June, and in some of the States 
Election Day in November is a holiday. But 
everywhere the two great days of the year are the 
birthday of Christ and the birthday of the nation 
—the one celebrated by joyous home-comings and 
pleasant remembrances of friends, the other with 
noise and pomp. 
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CANDY AND MARRIAGE. 


A few months ago a city society, which has for its 
especial object the protection of children, interfered 
in the case of a little Italian girl, who was being forced 
by her father to marry aman old enough to be her 
grandfather. The unwilling bride was full of grati- 
tude and joy at her escape. A week later she pre- 
sented herself to the Secretary of the society, and an- 
nounced that she “had married Augeio the day be- 
fore. She was extremely in love now with Angelo.” 

**How did he manage to win your love in six days?” 
asked the Secretary. 

“He came every evening to see me and bring me 
eandy! Oh, such excellent candy!” 

This seems absurd enough, even in an organ-grind. 
er’s daughter. But how many young women and men 
fall in love for candy in one shape or another? The 
foremost woman of her day in the intellectual world 
of America married another Angelo, whom her friends 
discovered to be a half-witted imbecile, only because 
he followed her about with the admiring loyalty of a 
dog. 

Young people are especially apt to over-rate admir- 
ing glances or words from the other sex. A young 
man fancies himself in love with a girl of whose hab- 
its, home life and character he knows absolutely noth- 
ing, because she lends a flattering attention to his re- 
marks at a picnic or in a ball-room. 

Young girls are still more apt to “give up their 
hearts,” as they call it, for such cheap coin. A girl 
knows that her natural lot as a woman is to be wooed 
and to marry. She goes out into the world secretly 
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bolt, pulling it clean out of its grooves, so that it 
dropped, suspended by its rope, to the sawdust. 
The heavy door was then tugged at till it swung 
open, and the raquero, lantern in hand, entered, 
closely followed by myself. 

My companion turned to close the ponderous 
portal, clutching a ragged beam. 

“Why do you 
asked. 

“It is against rules to have it open,” was the 
reply. ‘You see,” he added, with a grim smile, 
rendered hideous by bars of lantern-light, “it isn’t 
fastened.” 


want to close the door?” I 





er 
LIVE IN THE PRESENT. 
“A “live” man respects the nineteenth centu- 
ry. He does not think that wisdom died out when 
its eighteen predecessors departed. His eyes 
are not in the back of his head. He reads books, 
| but he studies men. Great poets have, for the 

most part, passed their lives in cities. ‘Never 
| write a page,” said the late Lord Lytton to a 
|} young London author, “till you have walked 
| from your room to Temple Bar, mingling with 
| men and reading the human face.” 


were concerned, many saints who had been can- 
onized by the popes, and abolished their days. 
The English church retained as holidays only the 
days connected with incidents in the life of the 
Saviour,—Christmas and Easter,—and the day of 
Pentecost, or Whit Sunday. But the same church 
continued to observe Lent and the days of the 
early Saints and Apostles as seasons of special 
prayer. 

All this was swept away by the Puritans. They 
rejected even Christmas and Easter, and observed 
| no other day than Sunday—the Lord’s day. The 
| influence which they had in the American colonies 


anxious, excited, expectant. The first man who casts 
an admiring glance at her pink cheeks, or white hands, 
is but too likely to create a passionate flutter in her 
heart, which she imagines to be love. An engagemént 
follows, a marriage, and too often—life-long misery. 
Take care, girls and boys! Thrills of gratified van- 
ity are no doubt delicious as Angelo’s candy, but they 
are just as worthless. They are not the genuine love 
which outlasts poverty, pain and death. Do not pay 
for them with the happiness of your future life. 
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A RULING FAMILY. 








I do not know why, but this announcement | those who know it, and sympathize with its life. 
relieved me. 


: | A professor in a theological seminary confessed 

The raguero, lantern in hand, stepped forward, | that for half a century he had read more Latin 
the wooden walled passage becoming narrower as | than English. He failed to impress his students, 
he approached a second door. This barrier was | for he was obsolete, even while facing them. 
also heavily barred, and he succeeded in opening | 
it after a slight tussle with the obstreperous bolt. 
He flung it open. 

“Dios!” 

This came from him as though it was his last | 
word on earth; as if it had been forced upward 
from his soul through a paroxysm of mortal ter- 


ror. night he studied men in the coffee-houses of Lon- 


In a second the lantern dashed to the | don, selecting those which “were most fertile in 
ground. In a second more the man burst past game for a character-hunter.” 


me, uttering the single word “toro,” as he bounded | Napoleon’s boast was, “I know men.” He dis 
. a s, ; s- 


onward. Then I realized that we had come to | guised himself that he might talk with sailors and 
the wrong door, and that a maddened bull was 


country, and to the fact that he wrote in a spirit 
of loyalty to them both. 

Raphael went about Rome and Florence seek- 
ing faces and attitudes worth reproducing upon 
canvas. Curran studied law during the day. At 


was 


2 . | fishermen. When he wished to study some great 
within the hideous darkness. | subject, he would gather about him those who 
My heart seemed to give one beat backwards, | were authorities on it, and set them arguing with 


and with the beat came a sensation of indescriba- 
ble sickness, a sinking, swooning nausea, a death- 
like feeling impossible to describe. 

A shuffling of feet, a deep bellowing, and then 
followed a fearful blow that sent me with a re- 
sounding thud against the wooden wall, and from 
thence to the ground. 

Although half-stunned, I was conscious that 
the bull had struck me and passed into the are- 
na. If the outer door was secure, I should be 
safe! 

Gathering myself together, I scrambled to my 
feet and staggered to the opening. I clutched the 
door with the grip of a drowning man and pulled 
it tome. It resisted. I tugged with might and 
main. The door swung slowly towards me. Then 
eame a crash, produced by the head and horns of 
the enraged animal, a catapultic blow intended, 


each other. When he said, “‘Good-night, gentle- 
men!” he knew all about the matter that was 
worth knowing. 

Walter Scott would talk with any one who 
would talk to him. He visited the fish-market at 
Billingsgate, in order to learn the dialect of the 
fishwomen. His novels are read to-day because 
they are true to life, though they are called ro- 
mances. 

Students who confine themselves to the past are 
as dead, so far as serving their generation is con- 
cerned, as the eras they love. They are almost 
sure to mourn over the present and to distrust the 
| future. The former days are to them better than 
| these, and the future is likely to be worse than 
| either. 

Professor Phelps, in his instructive and interest- 
| ing ‘‘Men and Books,” tells a suggestive anecdote 
no doubt, for me, but which, instead of injuring, | about two clergymen, which illustrates the differ- 
materially aided in rescuing me, for as the door }ence in character between the student of books 
opened outward, when the bull struck it, the blow | and the student of men. The two ministers, who 
wholly closed it. I now felt perfectly secure, but | had been classmates in the seminary, met after a 
nevertheless held on like grim death to a cross- separation of twenty years. Each had had a 
beam, lest any accident might lead to an opening | fair measure of success. 

for the bull, who was indulging himself in thun- “I have had a hard life of it, but I enjoy a hard 





} 


dering at the other doors in the blindness of his | life,” said, in a cheery tone, he who had lived 
fury. 

A noise of voices and of heavy boots bounding 
en the gallery benches above told me that aid 
was at band. 


| among his brethren. “It pays to have a hard life. 
I have such a glorious trust in the future!” 
“I have had a hard life too,”’ said the other, 


The men who make their mark on the age are | was sufficient to modify all the holiday customs 


| of our country. 





to disregard it. 
mas has now become universal, and Easter, too, 
is making its way once more. 


Day. This originated, as has often been explained, 
in Massachusetts, and has spread over the whole 
country. Nowhere else is there a custom of setting 
apart one day by public proclamation for a uni- 
versal Thanksgiving season. 

Here, also, originated the idea of a permanent 
national holiday. The observance oi the king’s 
birthday is a custom older than the United States, 
but the day changed with every reign, and even 
now the queen’s birthday is not celebrated in Eng- 
land on the day itself, but on the nearest Saturday. 
The fifth of November, Gunpowder-plot day, was, 
however, long celebrated as a burlesque holiday. 

The Fourth of July was the first strictly per- 
manent national holiday. Washington’s Birthday 
is less observed, but in some of the States it is a 
legal holiday. Canada has adopted the idea, and 
celebrates Dominion Day, the Ist of July, the day 


British North 
took effect. 

France, in like manner, since the revolution of 
1870 whic’ brought in the third Republic, has 
made the anniversary of the capture of the Bas- 
tille, which took place on the 14th of July, 1789, a 
national holiday. 
fixed national holidays observed in any country. 

But Great Britain has lately introduced a cus- 
tom of supplying a long gap between days of gen- 
eral recreation, by establishing a “bank” holiday 
—so called because the banks all close on that 
day. 

From Christmas and New Year’s to Easter, there 
is as yet no holiday. Easter Monday is a holi- 


America into one confederation, 





who had lived in the dead past, speaking in a 


day. Seven weeks later comes Whit Monday, which 





It is true they were not able to abolish Christ- 
}mas. Though Judge Sewall, one of the early lights 
of Puritanism in New England, took pride in en- 
tering in his diary the fact that on the 25th of 
| Guizot says that Shakespeare’s success is due December, business went on as usual in Boston, 
to his masterly knowledge of his own age and | yet the propriety of commemorating some day, 
even if not .be right one, as that which gave Jesus 
to the worid, was too plain for Christ-loving souls 
The custom of observing Christ- 


But in two important respects the holidays in 
the United States are unlike those of any other 
country. One of these is the annual Thanksgiving 


on which, in 1867, the act uniting the colonies of | 


These are, we believe, the only 


Prince Albert Victor, son of Prince Albert of Eng- 
land, who, it is reported, is coming to visit this country 
in the spring, is a manly lad who will be twenty-one 
next month, and the heir, after his father, to the Eng- 
lish throne. He is German in descent from both the 
Houses of Guelph and Holstein, his grandfathers on 
both sides being pure German, and his grandmother 
Victoria, the present queen of England, but half Eng- 
lish. It is singular to notice how this family has placed 
itself on all the principal thrones of Europe. 

The grandmother of this young prince, for example, 
is queen of Great Britain, and empress of India; hie 
grandfather is king of Denmark; one of bir aunts is 
empress of Russia; another on the death of Wilhelm, 
will be empress of Germany; one uncle is king of 
Greece; a grand-uncle king of Sweden and Norway; 
another king of Belgium; a cousin will be empress of 
Austria on Franz Josef’s death; and the dukedoms 
and principalities in Germany are ruled over by other 
cousins, while still others sit upon the thrones of Port- 
ugal and Italy. 

It is singular to notice that of the Bonaparte family 
raised by the ambition of Napoleon to the control of 
Europe, not one occupics a throne or even a position of 
influence; the Houses of Plantagenet, Stuart and Bour- 
bon, which numbered so many warriors, are almost ex- 
tinct and powerless ; while this German fainily of quiet, 
commonplace bcurgeois character, which does not 
number among its members a single great chieftain or 
king, wears the great crowns of the world. 

Abraham Lincoln is said to have declared that a na- 
tion which was ~uled by a commonplace man should 
thank God. for it ouly was safe. Most of these rulers, 
both men anc women, are sensible, respectable folk 
with the kind of virtues which would be adinirable in 
private life. 


+e 
THE MAN OF ROSS. 


Alexander Pope was a noted satirist. 





But he once 
laid aside his sarcastic pen to y reise an English gentle- 
; man, who, on five hundred pounds a yeur, built a 
church, endowed hospitals, and was buried with ‘‘no 


monument, inscription, stone,”’ 





to mark his remains. 
Readers of the poct can easily recall the poem begin- 
ning with: 


“But all our praises why shouid lords engroas? 
Rise, honest muse! and siug the Man of Ross.” 
The man was John Kyrle, who was noted, among 
He kept 
open heuse on two days in the week, the market-day 
and Sunday. 


other things, for his singular hospitality. 
On the Lord’s day, remembering the 
words of the Master, he feasted the poor of the parish, 
and often sent them home loaded with broken meat, 
the fragments of the feast, so that nothing might be 
wasted. 

On the market-day, he had the neighboring fa: mers 
{to dive with him, ou roast goase, which, in the spirit 
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of old-fashioned hospitality, he insisted upon carving well as his nervousness would permit. 


for his guests. 


These dinner-parties became the scene of an arbitra- | 


tion court, at which the ‘“‘Man of Ross” settled such 
disputes as the neighbors had with each other. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When he had 


| finished, the general, while paying him, quietly said,— 


“Monsieur, since you have not availed yourself of 
the opportunity to cut my throat, which I have given 


Such you, would it not be wise for you to refrain from vtter- 


was their love for him personally, and respect for his | ing threats that you have not the courage to carry 


judgment, that his decisions were usually final. 

Pope alludes to this practice and to the “Man's” at- 
tention to the sick, in the following lines: 

“Is any sick? The Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. | 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race.’ 

On Christmas, he enabled the poor of the town to 
celebrate the day with their families, by giving them a 
liberal allowance of provisions and money. 

Liberal and hospitable to others, he was, in his per- 
sonal expenses, the most frugal of men. 


good to the poor and so many kindnesses to his neigh- 
bors. ‘For this man possessed—five hundred pounds 
a year,” 
Alluding to the fact that no monument marks his 

1esting-place, the poet says: 

**Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name.” 

+o 


MAKE THE ADVANCE, 


All persons are not considerate. Before the days of 
cheap letter - the country merchant, when 
about to visit the city, was usually burdened with 
letters which he was expected to deliver in person. 

The friends of a person going abroad are apt to give 


postage, 


him little commissions to execute. 
advance the money, 


As they seldom 
the traveller finds that obliging his 
friends taxes not only his time but his pocket. Occa- 
sionally those friends fail to repay him the money he 
has paid out. 

A Sicilian priest, who visited Naples every spring, 
found that he was losing money by executing the many 
commissions with which his friends charged him. On 
one occasion, therefore, when about to depart he asked 
those who desired his services to give him a written 
memorandum of the articles they wished purchased. 
They did so, but only one, a gentleman who wished 
for the works of a certain author, was considerate 
enough to advance the ducats necessary for the pur- 
chase. 

When the priest returned to the island, he brought 
with him the books only. 

‘How is this?” asked the disappointed friends. 

“A misfortune happened to me,’”’ answered the 
priest, ‘‘which prevented my executing your commis- 
sions. As we sailed into the Bay of Naples, I took out 
the memoranda of your requests and placed them on 
the deck, intending to make a list of them and of their 
cost. A sudden gust of wind carried them overboard, 
and therefore your commissions remain unexecuted.”’ 

“You are making sport of us!” cried the friends. 
“Have you not brought the books for this gentleman?” 

“Yes, they are all I was able to buy. I placed upon 
his memorandum the ducats he gave me to pay for the 
books, and the weight prevented his slip from blow- 
ing away.” 

‘There is a moral to this anecdote. 


+ or 
DESPISING WARNINGS. 

The fate of Paul Morphy, the once famous chess- 
player, who died a year or two ago at New Orleans, 
recalls the warning he received when at the height of 
his fame. Twenty-five years ago, when he was but 
twenty-one, he went to England, and created astonish- 
ment by his success in defeating the leading chess- 
players. 

Among his wonderful feats of memory and mental 
concentration was the playing, while blindfolded, of 
seven games at one time. He vanquished six of his 
The world of chess-players pro- 
nounced it an unparalleled exploit, although it has 
been equalled since then. 

But an English paper warned him that he was play. 
ing a dangerous game with his mind, which would 
suddenly snap under the prolonged strain. Mr. Mor- 
phy’s friends seconded the warning, but his ambition, 
intoxicated with success, controlled him. He played 
eight games blindfolded, and continued the exhausting 
and irregular strain for weeks. 

Suddenly he was smitten down with brain fever, 
from the effects of which he never recovered. He Icst 
control not only of the chess-board, but of his own 
actions. 

For vears he was seen in the streets of New Orleans, 
smiling and talking to himself, but never conversing 
with any one. 

There is a familiar Hebrew proverb which says: 
‘“TTe that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed.” The proverb is usually 
quoted as referring to moral retribution. But it has 
no such limitation. 

It emphasizes the suddenness with which long-de- 
layed retribution attacks one who heeds not the warn- 
ings given either by his body or his soul. The one law 
asserts that neither he who offends his brain nor he 
that sins against his spirit shall go unpunished. 


seven antagonists. 


<i> 
> 


NERVE. 
The thistle does not sting if it be firmly grasped. 
The ghost runs away when one walks straight up to it. 





When Louis Napoleon was President of the French | 


Republic, the commander at Lyons was General Cas- 
tellane, an old soldier, whose stern rule kept in check 
the Red Republicans of that disorderly city. 

It was a time when courage on the part of the peo 
ple might have spared the French nation from the long 
humiliation of the second Empire. Unfortunately for 
them, the nerve was enlisted on the side of the man 
who afterward became Emperor, and the Republicans 
could boast much, but do little. 


| 
One of the most radical and boisterous of the Re- 


publicans of Lyons was a barber, who openly boasted 
that he only waited for the opportunity of ridding the 
city of its stern commander. The general heard of 
the threat, and one afternoon ordered his coachman to 
drive to the barber’s shop. Leaving his carriage, the 
general unattended entered the shop, took a seat in a 
vacant chair, and desired the barber to shave him. 


out?” 





Companion Sent Free. 
To any one who subscribes in the months of 
| November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 


| Will send the Companion from the time the sub- 


It was, in | 
truth, his frugality which enabled him to do so much | 


scription is given, free to January Ist, 1885, and 


| a full year’s subscription from that date. 





MAGLIABECCHI. 


Experienced librarians will carry in their heads a 
list of names of books, with the names of their authors, 
and even their proper numbers and places on the 
shelves, to an extent that is astonishing to the ordinary 
réader. Long practice will give this accomplishment, 
but it is, of course, sooner attained and more wonder- 
ful when the person possesses. naturally a retentive 


literary memory—like Lord Macaulay, or Theodore | 


Parker, or Charles Sumner. This faculty was genius 
in Antony Magliabecchi, librarian of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo III. of Florence, early in the last century. This 
man unquestionably possessed the most remarkable 
“book memory” that ever belonged to a human being. 


It became common among the learned to consult him 
when writing on any subject. Thus, for instance, if a 
priest was going to compose a panegyric upon any fa- 
vorite saint, and told his purpose to Magliabecchi, he 
would iminediately tell him who had said anything of 
that saint, and in what part of their works, and that, 
sometimes, to the number of a hundred authors. 

He could tell not only who had treated a subject 
designedly, but those also who had touched upon it 
incident: ally, in writing on other subjects. This was 
done with the greatest exactness, ni aming the author, the 
book, the words, and often the very number of the 
page in which the passage occurred. 

He repeated this wonderful exploit so readily and so 
constantly that he came to be looked upon almost as 
an oracle, for it seemed to make no difference what the 
subjec as, or in what department of knowledge; he 
could give quick and full information upon all. 

Magliabecchi of course visited other libraries, 
his local memory was such that he needed to see and 
consult a book but once, in its place, to fix everything 
about it permanently in his mind. One day, the Grand 
Duke sent for him to ask whether he could get him a 
book that was p: articularly scarce. 

“No, sir,” answered Magliabecchi, “for there is but 
one copy in the world, and that is in the Grand 
Seignior’s Library at Constantinople; it is the seventh 
book on the second shelf, on the right hand as you 
go in.”’—Curiosities of Human Nature. 


scat piintninnimamianins 
THE THREAD-WORM. 

One of the torments of a residence in some portions 

of Central Asia resembles somewhat the chigoes (‘‘jig- 

gers’’) of Central and South America, the mischief in 





and 





both cases being caused by an insect, or some kind of 
| 


mite, burrowing in the skin. 
worm” 


The “Medina thread- 
seems to be another example of the many re- 
volting parasites of the human body, invited and ‘“‘col- 
onized” by heat, or other peculiarities of climate, or 
by personal uncleanliness. Vambery says: 

During my whole stay in Bokhara the heat was in- 
tolerable, and I had to undergo, besides, the extra in- 
fliction of being dosed with warm water asa prevent- 
ive against the vishte; in other words, the flaria 


medinensis, with which every tenth person is here in- | 


fested. 

People in Bokhara think as little, in summer, of 
feeling an itching sensation in their feet, or any other 
part of their bodies, as Europeans do of a coid. The 
itching is followed after a while by a red spot, from 
the centre of which a worm of the thickness of a 
thread issues, sometimes several yards long, and it 
must be carefully unwound in the course of a couple 
of days. 

This is the regular course of the disease, which is 
otherwise unaccompanied by any pam. But if the 
worm happens to break whilst being unwound, inflam. 
mation sets in, and from six to ten worms appear 
where there had been one before, compelling the pa- 
tient to keep his bed for a week or more. 

The more courageous patients have the rishte re 
moved from their bodies by cutting out the red spot 
as soon as seen. ‘The Bokhara barbers perform this 
operation with considerable skill. The spot where the 
itching is felt is cut open in an instant, the worm is re- 
moved, and the wound heals in a very short time. 

ee 
TACITURN TRAVELLERS. 


All Englishmen are not morose and self-contained, 
any more than all Americans are effusive and expan- 
sive. But the chances are that the Yankee gets ac- 
quainted with his fellow-traveller and that the Briton 
does not. The London £cho tells this story, which, in 
its judgment of national characteristics, bears every 
mark of truth. 


An old American gentleman was travelling from Liv- | 
Three gentlemen in all occupied | 


erpool to Loudon. 
the carriage, and for an hour after the train had begun 
its journey neither exchanged a syllable with an- 
other. 

At last the American broke silence, and said: 
tlemen, | am L— have come from ‘ 
have been a merchant for fiff} years, and now I am 
living in ease. Iam _ighty years of age, and I have 
two eyes and one tougue, and, like a great many of my 
countrymen, I take a pleasure in using them. My eyes 
feel the period in which they have done me service, 
and I cannot read for the motion of the train. Having 
introduced myself, I trust, gentlemen, you will not 


“Gen- 





| look upon me as a pickpocket.” 


At this one of the gentlemen drew out his card-case 
and gave his card. This example was immediately 
followed by the other. 

“What, gentlemen!” said the American, “‘you do 
not seem to know one another; let me introduce you;” 
and with that he crossed his arms and presented the 
card of one to the other. This was the beginning of 
a warm and long friendship. 


~~ 
> 


GERMAN “BULLS.” 


Irish bulls are much more famous than German 
| blunders of the same sort, but some of the latter are 
| very amusing. A German newspaper has collected a 
| few of them 

“After the door was closed, a soft, female foot 
slipped into the room, and with her own hand extin- 
guished the taper.” 

“The chariot of revolution is rolling onward, and 
gnashing its teeth as it roils,” is what a Berlin revolu- | 
tionist told the students, in 1848, in a speech. 

“The Ladies’ Benefit Association has distributed 
twenty pairs of shoes among the poor, which will dry | 
up many a tear.” 

*“T was sitting at the table enjoying a cup of coffee, 
when a gentle voice tapped me on the shoulder. I 





The astonished braggart performed the operation as | looked cround and eaw my old friend once more.” 
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Delicious Flavoring ! Wood's “Pure Concentrated 
Flavoring Extracts” excel all. Wuud & Co., Boston.[ Adv. 





Halford Sauce makes cold meat a luxury. 
Halford Sauce the great relish of the world. [Adv. 
siibeancaecalalion 
Biblico, a new Bible game, delights the children, in- 
structs all; should be in every home, just the thing for 
Christmas. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. Address BLAIR 
& HALLETT, 8 Water St., Boston. Circulars free.[Adv. 
—-- + 
A Superb Gift for the holidays, or birthday present, 
is Kent’s New Commentary, Manual for Young Men. Mus- 
lin, $1, full Russia, $2, postpaid. A copy of this unique 
work ought to be in every home. (See Premium List.) 
ss 
The Highest Medical Authorities Concede 
ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Drugyists, er write 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., 
York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 
ous issue of this paper.) {Ade. 














HOW TO MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Photography without a teacher. All particulars. p icé 
| of outfits, &c., latest improvements, fifty illus., mai ve 
| for stamp. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 25 Union Sq., N.Y. 


DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS 


RUG 








| Send for new Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
Wim.T.COMSTOCK, 
6 Astor Place, 
New York. 


MADE IN THREE HOURS! 


be nthe r than those made in 3 months in the 
old way. Pearls Rug schiment for all Sewing Ma- 
chines. The greatest ‘fuvention out: can use odds and 
ends, and all kinds of goods. Turkish Rugs made from 
| wool carpet waste, cost 25 cents. Fifty-page illustrated 
Catalogue on Art work, for stamp. Address 
EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 25 U nion Sa., 
. Fringe, protectors and Envel- 


XMAS opes, 5 Medium for 50e., or 3 large for 50c. 
Double Cards, with fringe, cord and tassels (like a 


book), 3 Medium for 50c., or 3 large for $1.00, Extra 
large with fringe, 3 for $1.00, Cards without fringe 
10 to 50c, per dozen. Packets for teachers and de aul 
ers, at 1, 3and 5 dollars. We guarantee satisfaction or 
efunded, New Year’s and Birthday Cards at 

rices. Send postal note or stam 
R1IFET, 19 _Franklin St., 














New York. 
Imported Cards, with Silk 
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“ 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


A. A. HANDBOOK. 


History of the St. Nich las Agassiz Association. 
How to collect and preserve all specimens. | Directory 
of 600 soc icties with 7000 members. Books $ Cabinet } 
| Insects = Birds = Flowe rs = Sea-weed = She iis z Ferns 

Mine rals ¥ 3 E xehs anges $ Egys FOut line cour ses of study. 

‘A little work of great interest.’ ature, 

“A most valuable little book he Churchman, 

“A sensible and handy manual.”—Harper’s Magazin 

Cloth, gilt, ill., 54e. H « BALLARD, on 178, Lent. 
Mass. K 





















Descriptive circular with head of Agassiz Fx 
PRICKINSON'S persem os BONESE? 


Cures Coughs and Colds absolutely where all other 
remedies fail, It is entirely safe. It Strengthens 
the Lungs, the Throat and the General System, As a 
genuine Cure it is not equalled in the whole world, 
and it has truly agg eo ives, Ask for it. Enquire 
who S. Dickinson is. JICKINSON,Trenton,N.!. 
Johnston, Holloway & Co, Phila, McKesson & Robbins, N.Y. 


“The Best Practical Art Magazine” 


s The Art Amateur, which gives monthly, from 32 
~ed folio pages of working designs (with full instrue- 
tions), illustrations, and information relating to art, 
HOME DECORATION AND FURNISHING 
Instruction in China, Oil and Wate r-color. Painting. 
lk rayons, Wood-Carving, Modeling, Wood-Engravin 
| 
| 












Ei pents a Ecclesiastical and other Art Needle=work. 
is in color, by Dor a Ww heeler and other dis- 








} Su ne ja igi Lage 2 ve a number. Speci- 
| men copy, his ad ent is mentioned, 


MONTAGUE. MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Sa., New-York. 
*, THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


Ask Local Dealers for them. 


Expressed free to any address, 
“son receipt of the pric 200; | 











is, for black handle, medium and small size, $2 

wide blade, $2.50; ivory, 3.00; extra ivory, $3.50 
jeach. Send for Dese riptive list. 
Every Razor is Fully Warranted. 

We have from the best makers more 
than 1200 different kinds of 

POCKET KNIVES, 

Sportsmen’s. Hunter’s, Coachmen’s and 
| Gardeners’ Knives, Pocket Knives containin r Scissors 
| and various imple ments. Silver Fruit ives. 

Ice and Roller Skates, Razors, Sec insors, and 


all kinds of Cutlery. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention, 


DAME,STODDARD & KENDALL, 


(Successors to Bradford & Anthony.] 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MUSICAL 
BOXES. 


150 Styles. 


90c. to $1500. 


THE FINEST, 
THE BEST, | 


At Headquarters, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO., 
37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
~ SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


Superior to other systems in accuracy and 
legibility. Equal inspeed. Learned in} 
the time. Price %40 with manual. Special 
medal awarded by American Institute, N. 
Send for Circulars. 
U.S. Stenograph Co., St.Louis, Mo. 
Instructions and Machines can be obtained from the 
following agents. Send stamp for circular 
NEw York: ©. E. Cady’s Metropol’n Bastions College. 
PHILADELPHI A: T, May, Pierce's Business College 
BALTIMORE 7 W H. Sadler's Business College. 
| WASHIN : H.C. Spencer's Business College, 
| PROVIDE : T. B. Stowell’s Business College, 
| PrrtspurGH: A. M. Martin, Agent for W. Pa. & Ohio. 
St. Lours: W. M. Carpenter Business College. 
. soo AGO: E. F. Brown, 179 La Salle Street. 
MILWAUKEE: R. C. Spencer's Business College. 
| | Greate: Stripe | & Davis, Agents Neb. & Iowa. 
KANSAS City: L. H. Rogers, Agent K: ~ ke 
The wheat is taught in many other colle 
It is an appropriate present for the Holidays ? rs 
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NOW R EADY ! 
ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL. 


560,000 Copies 


OF THE 


London Graphic, 


And an enormous edition of the 


Illustrated London News. 
GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS, 


each containing beautiful colored engravings, have been 
issued in this country and abroad simultaneously. 
Consequent upon the great demand in past years, the 
supply has at tines become so nearly exhausted ‘that 
these Christmas numbers have bee neazerly sought for 
at five dollars per copy in New York and London, 
MAKE SURE OF YOURS NOW, 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers at 
cents apiece, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO, 


General Agents, 
29 AND 31L BEEKMAN ST., 


A VERY UNIQUE AND 


HOLIDAY 
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NEW YORK. 
ATTRACTIVE 


Gin: 





CROWELL’S 





IN ALLIGATOR LEATHER 
Gilt Edge Cushion Covers, 
ONGFELLOW (Early Poems), Whittier (Early 

4 Poems), Lucile, Tennyson, Lady of the Lake, 
Burns, Byron, Moore, Scott, ete. 30 vols. at $3 per vol. 


For sale by all booksellers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Work. 


BINDING, 


Santa Claus Ready Again. 


Been dreadful busy. Has lots of nice things and 
prices lower than ever before heard of. Will send by 
mail or express, for $1, $2, $3, $5, or $10, an elegant pres- 
ent suitable for all ages and conditions. DIARIES, 
for 1885, for 5 $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 each, according 
to style. 
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Wax Seal Cabinets 


(just patented) containing 48 Sheets of fine Note Paper, 
48 Envelopes, Wax, Seal (any initial), and Candle com- 
plete, in paper and silk-plush covered boxes for $1, $2, 
$5, $4 and $5 each. 
Wax, Seal and Candle, (any initial), 0 cents. 
Dollis, 50c., 1, $2, $3, $5 and $10. 


Santa Claus Rag Dolls 


entirely new, 18 inches long, very fine, $1 each. Every 
child should have one of these dolls as it is an exact rep- 
resentation of OLD SANTA CLAUS. 

A fine stock of CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS and 
a variety of other goods at proportionately low prices. 
Purchase direct from the manufacturer and save deal- 
ers’ profit. 


‘|SANTA CLAUS NOVELTY COoO., 


62 John Street, New York, 


T5e., $ 




















SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MEDALS ALL OVER THE WORLD! 








STEWART HARTSHORN, 
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For the Companion. 


A BALLAD FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
The bells are loud, the bells are sweet along the winter 
land; 
The trees are bright with frosted sleet, and like mailed 

warriors stand; 
The wind sings down the southern slope of valleys lying 
wide, 
Where like a line of silver scope, the narrow rivers glide. 
The sea-birds ery with boding call across the shining 
and, 
And on the 
stand, 
And fierce and high the north-wind roars down from the 
forests drear, 
And bears far on to distant 
brown and sere. 


cape the lighthouse tall a sentinel doth 


shores the leaves made 


Far out it meets a ship that sails from distant tropic 


SUAS! 

Her masts have braved the stormiest gales, and wooed 
the softest breeze, 

Around the bleakness of Cape Horn her outward way 

e bore 


And met the radiant light of morn on California’s shore. 


Across the wide Pacific’s waves she sailed to far Cathay. | 


Below her course 
leagues away; 

She heard the tiger grow! his love on distant Borneo, 

And swift before the tempests drove, where swirled 
Antarctic snow, 


the coral caves stretched for long 


Now with her weather-braces taut, and royals snugly 
furled, 

She comes with orient fragrance fraught up from the 
under-world; 

The sun-rays on her canvas gleam, the seas before her 
part, 

She sees the light of welcome stream from out her wait- 
ing mart. 

The cold wind shouts, and in the North a black line rises 
slow, 

The trumpets of the storm blaze forth, and hizh the 
white caps . 

And down the gray and cloudy West the red sun linger- 
ing falls, 





While weirdly o'er the ocean's breast loud ring the sea- 
gulls’ calls. 

Below the dark slope of the hills the sunlight slowly 
ades, 


And sad the sobbing tone that fills night’s deep and som- 
bre shades; 

The stars pale from the clouded sky, the storm-roar 

weights the gl 

‘lone notes ar¢ 

doom. 





n, 
» wild and hich, and sing a song of 





To-morrow brings the Christmas tide, the welcome 
the cheer 


and 





fire now is bright and warm, and glad with 


erackli 
While out at 


strony, 


g song, 

sea the windy storm grows jubilant and 

The brave ship breasts the 

echoing cape: 

Fierce breakers on the 
low rocks drape. 

Why shines beacon from the height, where, 

giant ghost, 

The lighthous ethrough the sobbing night frowns on the 
dreary coast. 


turdy blast, and nears thé 


reef are cast, deep gloom the 


ne 


like a 


No voice can pierce the sullen roar that fills the foaming 
reach, 

Where stern waves hurl their icy store along the sodden 
' oe 


weach; 
lmsman watches for the star that from the beet- 


The le 
ling steep 

Should show the harbor’s frothing bar, and light the 
pathless deep. 

Two points away he heads the ship, straight for the reef 
he steers, 

The fierce waves by the dark sides slip, the wind is loud 
with cheer 


Death waits amid the yeasty wrath that lies the reefs 
along, 

His bony fingers point the path where dangers thickest 
throng. 


But love has seen the 
trong foe; 
And where the shadows deepest 
oudest blow, 
With brave heart speeds a winsome maid, she gains the 
ighthouse stair, 
oon, amid the windy shade, out-shines a 


glare. 


gloomy tower, and love is death's 


lower, and winds the 


And 





rolden 
The weary helmsman sees the sign, her own betrothed 


is he; 
He flings aside the stinging brine, and bears the helm 


a-iee,. 

And clearing through the driving foam the ship obeys 
her wheel, 

While on the reef the breakers comb ten fathoms from 
her keel 

Ring loud. © Christmas bells, ring loud! the morning 


splendor wakes, 
And through the rifted mass of cloud the amber glory 


breaks; 
The suntizht ripples through the town, the sea-birds 
wing thelr way | 
Where, with sails furled, and anchor down, a ship rides 


in the bay. 

Oh, love is stronger far than death, the souls of men are 
vis; 

Gloom fades before his fragrant breath, grief dies be- 
neath his kiss; 

Who dares for him will deeply drain the wine within his 
we Ss, 

The maiden’s heart has lost its pain, ring loud, O 
Christmas belis! 

THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 


<-> a 
RIGHT. 

The greatest of Christian moralists teaches that 
no man should give exclusive attention to bis own 
interests, but that every man ought to promote 
the welfare of the many. 


strivings of competition. To obey it, one must 


be possessed by a love which both expels and im- 


pels. An anecdote illustrates that he who is 


swayed by such an affection can obey St. Paul’s 


precept. 
An Ohio farmer recently died, leaving eleven 


children and a tract of land valued at ten thou- 
sand dollars. Before his death, he deeded to one 
of his sons forty acres and leased to him all the 


rest for thirty-two years. 


After the funeral, the ten children, discovering 
that they must wait a long time before they could 
share in their father’s estate, consulted a lawyer. 
Instead of advising them to begin a legal contest, | 
which might be both expensive and tedious, he 
suggested that they should confer with the lucky 


brother. 
The advice was heeded. 





| over the tree. 


The precept lays itself 
directly across one’s natural selfishness and the 


The lawyer, his cli- 
ents and the brother met to talk matters over. 
They bad not conversed long before the lawyer speak to you about?” 


| and his clients were surprised. The brother pro- | 


duced the lease and tore it in shreds. 

“I will take the forty acres deeded to me years 
ago,” he said, “and you may divide the rest of 
the land among yourselves.” 

When the’ excitement caused by the unexpect- 
edness as well as the generosity of the act had 
subsided, the lawyer took the brother aside and 
asked for an explanation. 

“Tam a Christian,” said this brother in deed, 
as well as in blood, ‘‘and I could not endure the 
thought of leaving my brothers and sisters with 
no share in our father’s estate.” 

Love had expelled the selfishness which would 
grasp all, and had impelled the destruction of the 
lease. 

—_—_—_+~@e———_—_ 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 

Christmas is a festival that seems to be more partic- 
ularly the property of children than any other; not that 
everybody does not join in the celebration with all 
their hearts, but that children, in honor perhaps of 
Him who became a child, are given the chief part in 
its pleasures. 

In Cornwall, on Christmas eve, the children are al- 
lowed to sit up till midnight, and to have a taste of 
cider, too; and in Devonshire they go, with their fa- 
ther and all the family and friends, out into the or- 
chard with cider and a cake, placing the latter in the 
crotch of one of the branches, and throwing the other 
This is evidently the relic of an old 


Pagan rite, bearing every appearance of the ancient 


sacrifice, a sacrifice to propitiate the tree to continue 


| its fruitfuluess, although why it should be offered on 
| Christmas eve is not explained. 


Indeed, there are many heathen customs that have 
been grafted upon our way of keeping Christmas. 
this will be understood when it is remembered that 


| the early Christian fathers found it hard to keep their 


locks from joining in the Pagan ceremonies at times 
of good-feeling and jollity. They therefore wisely 
made their own ceremonies conform to the same occa- 
sion, su that if their people must celebrate, they could 
be celebrating Christian facts. Thus the old Roman 
Saturnalia, a time of great merry-making, to speak 
mildly, coming at this season of the year, the carly 
fathers thought best to harmonize it with their Christ- 
mas festivities. 

From the Saturnalia are descended the ‘*‘Mummers,” 
a band of people who go about in masks, in England, 
ind enact some rude play before the doors. Whatever 
this play was in the days of the Saturnalia, in the 
Christian days it has usually been the story of 8 
and the Dragon, — old 
crowned with holly and carrying a wassail bowl, in- 
troducing St. George, a Turkish knight, a buge scaly 
dragon, and a doctor to bind up the wounds; 
whom the children at the window 
throw their half-pennies. 

Again in Great Britain the priests of the new relig- 
ion borrowed from the Druids, for their Christmas use, 
the observance of the winter solstice with great solem- 
nity, and allowed also some of the customs of the an- 
cient Saxons to be absorbed. Thus from the Druids 
we have the mistletoe, and from the Saxons the Yule 
low. 

lhere is a cheer and generous hospitality about the 
Yule log which it warms one to think of. In the places 





George 


are delighted to 


where such a thing is really burned, when it is cut and | 


dragged along to be placed on the hearth, and lighted 
from the embers of last year’s log, put away for that 
along, it means 80 much. 

From what the ** Waits,” another accompaniment of 
Christmas, dear to English children, have descended is 


| not certainly ascertained ; but there was a company of 


“Waits” as early as the year 1400, and it is understood 


| that they were then strolling players on hautboys and 


other wind-instruments: and that isall they are to-day. 

rhe one purely Christian observance in all these 
glad, gay ceremonies is the ‘‘Carols.” 
have a picturesqueness as the glimmer of their lanterns 


| illumines them by fits and starts in the darkness on 


the snow, and their voices have a sweetness half-stolen 
from their songs. ‘The “Carols” are sung now all over 
the European continent, and in England usually by a 
portion of the church-choir on Christmas eves, and 
often on Christmas mornings, by certain of the chil- 
dren of the parish. In the early ages the bishops sang 
them among their clergy. 

In all phese things children have their share, being the 
principal ones to enjoy them; while with the “Mum- 


mers” a little girl goes, having no other part than that | 


of carrying a branch of Christmas green. The Christ- 


| mas-tree, which is the most positive feature of chil- 
| dren’s Christmas nowadays, was not much known, if 


atall, among the English-speaking children till after 
the good Prince Albert came to England. 


The very fact that Christmas means a rite celebrat- | 


ing the day of Christ's birth gives children an espe- 
cial claim upon the day which belongs to the Holy 
Child, and one of the appellations of whose patron 
saint is Kriss Kringle, which means the Christ Child. 


+e — 
CARLYLE, RUSKIN, AND JENNY. 


Thomas Carlyle was John Ruskin’s idol. 


neck to look up to his idol, that he fell over. 


question, purporting to be written by Carlyle himself. 
The imitation was so clever as to deceive Ruskin, who 
rushed into print with another letter and saluted the 
forgery as “not the least significant among the utter- 
Fancy the feelings of the too- 
ardent disciple on reading the next morning’s papers! 
In them the ‘master’? denounced the forgery, and in- 


ances of my master.” 


dignantly disclaimed the opinions foisted upon him. 


In their private intercourse Ruskin used to take lib- 
erties with the irritable ‘“‘master,’’ which no one else 
ventured to do, except Mrs. Carlyle. The arrogant old 
Scotchman couldn't bear contradiction, or even argu- 


ment. When opposed he became vehement; and some 
times, if his opponent was a man not easily silenced 
there was a storm. 
self at such a crisis with the Parliamentary cry, “Di 


bate. 
Ruskin in these scenes would walk up to Carlyle 


silence. 
a struggle to the influence of his devoted friend. 





| Scotchman who couldn’t endure contradiction. Once 


Father Christmas, | 


to all of | 


purpose, every wayfarer raises his hat to it as it goes 


The singers | 


Some- | 
times the great but eccentric essayist so crooked his 
A roguish 
London wit once published a letter upon some public 


-| his half-famished condition 


Mrs. Carlyle used to interpose her- pounds. 


-| Sir Bruin showed little relish for his captors, and 
| vide! Divide! Divide !’’—the signal for ending the de- 


,»| town. 
put bis arm about hie neck, and hush him tenderly to 
The rugged old man seemed to yield without ! 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning had frequent occasion 
to moderate the vehemence of her husband, another | 








“No; I suppose he had forgotten it. I will go back 

and inquire,” answered the gentleman. 

Up stairs he went, but Carlyle knew nothing about 
the “little paper.” “What could it be?’’ and, though 
busy, down stairs he went to find out. 

She Jet them both get close up to her table, where 
she was writing, and then held up a slip of paper on 
which was written,— 

*The Ist of April!” 

With a bewildered look and a hearty laugh Carlyle 
strode off to his study. 





For the Companion. 


THE FLIGHT OF SOULS. 


Like the rise and set of the starry host 
Earth’s myriads come and go; 
But whence we speed through the infinite spaces— 
Speed as the light and leave no traces— 
And what the calm on the pale. cold faces, 
And whither we pass to our shining places 
By far celestis! isle and coast, 
O Lord, we may not know. 


In the hush of the holy Christmas-tide 
I think of the flight of souls; 
And over the doubts our faith denying, 
The prayers and tears that bewail the dying, 
The heart’s wild sorrow, the fruitless sighing, 
For forms beloved in the lone grave lying,— 
Sweet as it rang by Bethlehem’s side 
The song of the angels rolls. 


And the peace of God—thy peace—descends 
As the strain floats high and free: 
And, all my fears to the darkness throwing, 
I know that the stars the azure strewing, 
And the souls, like a river ceaseless flowing, 
Forever and ever to Thee are going 
To the love that life and death attends, 
And the glory that is to be! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 





~— 


—_-—+or -— 
WOULD TAKE IT. 


Was it Barnum who aaid that the American people 
liked to be humbugged? The amount of credulity 
found among sensible people who read the papers jus- 
| tifies the remark. There is a man living ina North- 
} ern State who, during the last ten years, has swallowed 
| gallons of patent medicines, at a cost of several hun- 
dred dollars. 
| He has tried everything, from California Bitters to 
| the Elixir of Life, and still has the utmost faith in 
| every new nostrum that appears. Persistent efforts 
on the part of his wife and neighbors, the repeated 
failures of the medicines to do him any good, and the 
| open ridicule of his friends, have not disturbed his 
| faith in these nostrums in the least. 











One evening, his youngest son, who was reading the 
village paper, noticed a new advertisement,and read 
aloud, for the benetit of the family, as follows: 

“New and startling remedy! The great South 
| American Salvimus! The most Wonderful Discovery 
| of the age! Hundreds cured of hitherto supposed 
incurable ills! A secret handed down to the natives 
| of Brazil for one hundred yeare, and revealed to a 
traveller! Suffering humanity at last relieved! Price, 
one dollar per bottle. Kept by all druggists.” 
| ‘Weill, father, what do you think of that?” 
asked. 


he 


“Must be a greatthing. I'll try it. Any testimoni- 
als given?” 
| ‘Dozens of them. Here’s one. ‘From Miss Jane 


| Smith, Mantlemus, Ohio: I have suffered for nearly 
twenty-five years from rheumatism, heart disease and 
pumerous other maladies, and the doctors had given 
up my case as hopeless. I heard of the great South 
American Saivimus, and bought a bottle. In two 
weeks I was able to walk to church, a thing I have not 
done for several years. I am now almost wholly re- 
covered. Please send me another bottle.’ ” 

“John,” said the old gentleman, rubbing his hands 
together nervously, ‘‘I’d like to have you go to the 
store and get me a bottle. 
I need.” 
| “Well, father, I'll go at once,” replied John, with 
| unusual filial alacrity. 
| He came back in the course of an hour with a bottle 
labelled South American Salvimus, the label also giv- 
ing minute directions about taking the fluid inside. 
The old gentleman held the bottle to the light and 
shook it. The mixture appeared to be clear and color- 
less as water. 

That night he took a dose as prescribed. In the 
morning John asked how he liked the new medicine. 

“It’s the real stuff,” replied his father. “I feel bet- 
ter than I’ve felt for a month, and I aint slept so well 
| fora longtime. The pain in my left knee has gone 
entirely.” 

“Father,” said John, getting a little nearer the door, 


“how did it taste?” 

“Well, that is the remarkable thing about it. It has 
no taste. The medicine in it must be wonderfully con- 
| cealed.”” 

“Do you think,” asked John, modestly, edging near- 
| er the door, ‘‘that there is much difference between 
| South American Salvimus and the water ip our old 
well?” 

“Eh?” said his father, sharply. 
“T mean,” said John, as he went out of the room, 

“that you have taken a good healthy dose of our old 

well-water, and that’s the best patent medicine I know 
| 


No parent would excuse a practical joke of this | 
kind in a son, even if the son’s intentions were good. | 


And John’s father was not different in this respect 
from other parents. Later in the day John paid the 
— for his lack of filial respect, and the next day 
his father sent fora genuine bottle of the South Amer- 
ican Salvimus. 





LOOSE IN TOWN. 


A correspondent writing from the South-west to the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat relates a bear-story that, in 
spite of the human fright and panic caused by the rag- 
ing beast, forces us to feel some sympathy for the bear. 
Unused to captivity, poor Bruin broke his chain, and 
ended his mad attempt for liberty by breaking his 
heart. It seems a party of hunters when returning 
from a trip on the plaine captured, eleven miles from 
Colorado City, Tex., a huge black bear, weighing in 
about three hundred 


made determined resistance to the chains by which he 
was confined to a tough mesquite tree on reaching 
For days he would neither eat nor sleep, and 
kept spectators at a respectable distance, as he paced 
unceasingly to and fro the length of his chain, rolling 
his bloodshot eyes and giving vent to his rage and fear 
in snarling, menacing growls. 

On Sunday morning, as the church bells were call- 





» | ing the children from all directions to Sabbath school, 


in Florence, when she was lying on a sofa at one end | Sir Bruin by a powerful tug snapped the chain that 


ventured to dispute with him. 
Suddenly, from the invalid’s sofa came a low, musi 
|} eal cry, ‘‘Robert! Robert! Robert!” 


calm and pleasant as a morning in June. 
Carlyle’s wife was not in the least afraid of him 


it. 


her, having left her husband in his study. 


“Did Carlyle mention that little paper be was to 


she asked 





Instantly the 
noisy disputant ceased, went over to his wife, sat by 
her a few minutes, and then returned to the guests, as 


She would quiz him, and the grim man seemed to like 
One morning, a gentleman, assisting Carlyle in his 
work on “Frederick the Great,” stopped to talk with 


of their large parlor, Robert was storming away at the held him, and started on a clumsy gallop through town. 
| other end, against some one of his visitors, who had | A great hue and cry was raised, and pursuit made, and 


throngs of children were drawn along in the chase, for- 
- | getful alike of home and catechism. 

People, roused from their late Sunday snooze, 
streamed into the streets, in all stages of undress uni- 
form. Bruin, hard - beset, and having long fasted, 
jumped through a large-paned window of the dining- 
-| room of the Rendrebrook Hotel, landing with a crash 
in the midst of the astonished guests, who “stood not 
upon the order of their going, but went at once.” 

eir rate of speed was excecded only by that of the 
negro waiters. Amid the clang and clatter Bruin 


placed himeclf at bay in a corner, unconsciously, but 
undeniably, ‘“‘monarch of all he surveyed.” 


I believe it is just the thing | 


Brief, however, was his reign. Soon a cowboy, en- 
tering the long hall, threw a lasso over his shoulders. 
A second and a third followed, and the great angry 
brute was dragged into the street. ‘Then a lively skir- 
mish followed, causing a general stampede of the 
crowd, the three cowboys endeavoring to mount their 
plunging, bucking, frightened ponies, who evidently 
did not like his bearship. 

The feat was accomplished, however, and then came 
the “tug of war’’—the harassed brute, fairly at bay, 
lunged to the right and left, while the ponies, with feet 
spread, bracing sturdily against the tremendous strain 
of the lariats wound about the saddle-horns, were 
with their riders dragged hither and thither over the 
hard, smooth ground. A girth snapped and a saddle 
went spinning over the horse’s head, leaving the nim- 
ble rider astride of his snorting horse. 

But the war was an unequal one, and Bruin at length, 
utterly spent, surrendered and sullenly allowed himself 
to be led off towards the Zoointhe park. Crossing the 
Lone Wall Creek, his spirit utterly failed him, and he 
laid him down in the shallow water and gave up the 
ghost. Poor Bruin felt that life was a delusion and a 
snare. So slipping the leash, he went in search of hap- 
pier bunting-grounds. 





+ 
BRAVE, 

The heroines of history are usually characters made 
conspicuous by the emergencies of war, or revolution, 
or an unsettled state of society. The same heroic qual- 
ities exist in woman’s nature at all times, only in a 
peaceful age, and a peaceful land, the situations that call 
them out occur less frequently and are less likely to go 
upon record. The Rocky Mountain Nevs tells in the fol- 
lowing story what a girl can do bred up in frontier 
life, and probably, for that reason, better fitted to cope 
with its dangers; but cases of female bravery are by no 
means uncommon in our towns and cities. Those who 
complain that the human race is degenerating will do 
well to notice that in this instance-it was the gir] who 
proved equal to the occasion, while the woman was ut- 
terly helpless. 


Reed’s ranch did not differ materially from hundreds 
of others in Colorado. The same straggling, one-storied 
structure, perfectly innocent of nt, with outbuild- 
ings looking as if they were ready to tumble down. 
The family consisted, at the time of this story, of Joe 
Reed, the proprietor, his wife and two children. Ella, 
the eldest, was a rather pretty girl of eighteen, who for 
several years had relieved the tired mother of much of 
the burden of the housework, attended to the duties of 
the dairy, and was a good horsewoman withal, often 
accompanying her father in rough rides of miles when 
looking for stray cattle. 

Once a week Mr. Reed went to Denver to sell the 
dairy products, and purchase such articles of food as 
could not be raised on the ranch. Willie frequently 
accompanied him, and the two women thought nothing 
of being left alone in the house until long into the 
night, as the distance to the city made the drive a long 
one, 

It was on one of these evenings in the early fall, just 
as they bad completed their supper and the mother was 
arranging the table for the hungry father and son, that 
the younger woman went to the barn, the back of which 
was immediately on the road, to see to a calf that was 
BICK. 

Suddenly she heard the voices of men in the road 
near the barn. Listening and scarcely daring to breathe, 
she heard words that almost froze her with terror. 

‘The old man keeps his money-box in the drawer of 
the old bureau, but the old woman carries the key.” 

“How can we get at it?” asked another voice. 

“We can bind both women, and if they make any 
noise, we can stop that.” 
for a moment the terrified listener was fairly para- 
lyzed with fear; then, she started up, and running 
quickly around to the back of the house and crawling 
through an open window, went to acloset and took 
from it two revolvers which were always kept loaded 
for emergencies, concealing them in the folds of her 
dress. 

Hastily rejoining her mother in the larger room, she 
Was just in time to see two burly-looking ruffians enter 
by the door. 

The taller of the two men demanded supper, “and 
let it come quick, too,” he said, in a menacing tone. 
The brave girl placed the food on the table, knowing 
that the scoundrels would satisfy their hunger before 
putting their purpose of robbery, and possibly murder, 
into execution. She then sat down in front of them, 
and watched them. The moment their meal was com- 
pleted, she suddenly thrust the muzzles of the pistols 
in their faces, threatening to shoot if they moved. 

Expostulations and protestations were in vain; the 
heroic girl stood there with eyes flashing and deter- 
mined, for what to her seemed ages. ‘The poor mother, 
as soon as she comprehended the situation, overcome 
by her great terror, had fainted and was lying on the 
floor. 

At last the sound of wagon wheels was heard coming 
toward the house, and in a moment the father and broth 
er entered the house in company with an uncle who had 
arrived in Denver that day from their old Eastern 
home in Pennsylvania, and by the merest accident met 
Mr. Reed on Sixteenth Street, in Denver. 

As soon as they comprehended the situation they 
compelled the ruffians with revolvers at their heads to 
|} submit to being bound with ropes, and when day- 
| light came they were taken to the county seat and 
| placed in jail. 
| The brave girl as soon as relieved from her terrible 








guard duty, and the horrible strain on her nerves was 
taken off, went into a succession of hysterical spasms, 
and it was for weeks that her reason, if not her life, 
was despaired of. 

She eventually recovered, however, and afterward 
married a wealthy Denver gentleman, and is now living 
in the Queen City. The two men were recognized as 
old offenders, in fact they were fugitives from justice 
from a distant county, and afterward served a long 
time in the penitentiary in Canon City. 





—_—_—_+o—_—___ 
SUN-STORMS, 


All things in the universe are comparative. Could 
one fancy the microscopic beings which inhabit a drop 
of turbid water endowed with intelligence, they might 
be supposed to study what they can discover of the 
great world with much the same sort of wonder that 
men have in reaching after the truths of astronomy. 
To their brief existence the usual term of human life 
would be countless ages. Not to coutinue a very fruit- 
ful speculation, it may be said that wonderful as is the 
following account of the prodigious activity of the 
great forces at work in the sun, these storms are not 
more furious in comparison with our own than are 
ours in comparison with those which the animalcule 
experiences in his world. 


How can we, who are bewildered and appalled by 
the fury of our planet’s cyclones and volcanic erup- 
tions, form a conception of the terrible energy of nat~ 
| ural operations on the sun? 
| Professor Newcomb suggests that if we call the solar 
| chromosphere an ocean of fire, we must remember 
that it is an ocean hotter than the fiercest furnace, and 
as deep as the Atlantic is broad. 

If we call its movements hurricanes, we must re- 
member that our hurricanes blow only about a bun- 
dred miles an hour, while those of the chromosphere 
blow as far in a single second. 

There are such hurricanes as, coming down upon us 
from the north, would, in thirty seconds after they 
had crossed the St. Lawrence, be in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, carrying with them the whole surface of the con- 
tinent in a mass, not simply of ruin, but of glowing 
vapor, in which the vapors arising from the dissolu- 
tion of the materials composing the cities of Boston, 
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New York and Chicago, would be mixed in a single 
indistinguishable cloud. 

When we speak of eruptions, we call to mind Vesu- 
vius burying the surrounding cities in lava; but the 
solar eruptions, thrown fifty thousand miles high, 
would engulf the whole earth, and dissolve every or- 
ganized being on its surface in a moment. 


aie 
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“CAN’T HAVE HER.” 


“Never marry but for love,” said William Penn, 


“but see that thou lovest what is lovely.” Jonathan 
Edwards, the great New England theologian, so heart- 
ily endorsed Penn’s sentiment that he refused the 
hand of his own daughter to a young man who wished 
to marry her, because she was not “lovely.”” The 
youth called upon Edwards at Stockbridge, where he 
was preaching to Indians and writing his famous treat- 
ise on the “Will,” and asked to be allowed to marry 
his daughter. 


“You can’t have her,” 

**But I love her.’ 

“No matter; you can’t have her.” 

*But she loves me, too.” 

“T say you can’t have her. 

“But I'am well off and can n support her. 

**You can’t have her, I tell you. 

“Why not, Mr. Edwards? What have you against 
me?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, then, why can’t I have Emily?” 

“Because I think you are a pretty decent sort of a 
young man; too good for her.” 

“What? Mr. Edwards, what in the world do you 
mean?” 

“She’s got a wicked temper, and you wouldn’t be 
happy with her.’ 

“But I thought she was a Christian?” 

“So she is, young man, so she is. But before you 
have lived as long agI have, you'll find out that there 
are some people in this world that the grace of God 
may get along with, but you can’t.” 


said the preacher. 








Send Money by American Ex. Co, Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co, Payable at 6,500 places. RATES: 
to $5-5c. ; $10-8c. ; $20-10e. ; $30-12e. : $40-L5e. ; $50-2e.[ Adv. 








UNPARALLELED! 


With eac 4 number of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE will be given a full-size fashionable Pat- 
tern of ny ‘aioe or style selected, making twelve nate 
terns during the year, or value of over three dollars 
sides the most popular, e ente . a tining and use afl fous 
zine. Single copies, 20c. 3 $2. Addre 
vast 14th St. ‘New York. 








ver 
_W. JENNING s DEMOREST, 17 








Ry Bierest Bargains rom 
™ ever known, $1.75 
oa 


A ANT AL paraats 


ANINI VIOLIN, 


PAG. 
Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine 


g3, in? 
laid pear! tail-piece, fine Jong bow, ivory and hey frog. in 
ox, Instruction Book &5=5 pieces music, all for 83.50. 


Satisfaction or money refunded. A better outfit eannot be Ww 
chased elsewhere for $10, Don't wait: order now. Gtw 
BATES, importer, 106 Sudbury St., Boston, ass” 


MUSIC BOXES¢ 


Send for catalogue of airs. 

Haynes’ Xler and Tilton Gold Medal 
GUITARS, Dobson (of New York) and the 
Haynes’ BANJOS, CORNETsS, VIO- 
LINS, STRINGS, ACCORDEONS, 
HARMONICAS, ete. Catalogues free, 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
33 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


NOVELTY ELECTRIC CO., 


5th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia. 


Maltese Cross. Price, $2. 


We make the largest line of 
small motors & electric toys, 











Kr uphic supplies. Estimates 
given on inventor's designs. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 





Boys & GirlsWantead 
Toinvent Toys and other 
novelties from Mother 
Goose Book of Rhymes, 
for which we offer liber- 
al cash inducements. We 
will send as working 
models either Kentuck 
the great return fire toy 
for boys, Sky Rocket, 
the boy’s own pocket 
pistol, Shooting Star, 
the best toy for girls ev- 


er invented,.or a beauti- 
ful illustrated book of 
Mother Goose Rhyimes 
together with full in- 


structions how to earn 
the money on receipt of 
25 cents. The American 
Toy Co., Caryv ville, Mass. 





C opy rig “hte dd. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power Ma- 
chinery. Complete outfits for Actual 
Workshop Business. Lathes for 
Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, Scroll 
Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, 
ete., etc. 

Machines on trial if desired. 

Descriptive catalogue and price-list 
ree, 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES 

ROCKFORD, ILL. , 

Address 96 Ruby Street. 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in wraoee at SERVICE. 
Used 
Mechan cian of the 
Joast Survey ; 
the Admira 














atory, for Astro- 
nomical work ; 


by 





ductors anc 
Bans 


THE BEST : 


for all uses in which 


are requisites, Sold 


princi 


} ty wl jewellers.) who give a Full Warranty. 


the Chief 


commanding in the 
Naval Observ- 


and 
Locomotive 
Engineers, Con- 
i Rail- 

are 
as 


close time and durabili- 


al cities and 
ns by the COMP. anv’ S exclusive Agents, 





COMPANION. 















ER'S CHERRY PECTO 
wonderfully increases the 
= and flexibility of the 
voice 





Clergymen, lawyers, public speakers, actors, 
and singers find great benefit from Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. It is the safest and most reliable reme- 
dy in use for Croup and Whooping Cough. As a 
stand-by in emergencies of the household, and es- 
pecially in cases where it is difficult or impossible 
to obtain the aid of a physician, and for the cure 
of Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Loss 
of Voice, Bronchitis, Asthma, or Catarrh, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is of inestimable value. It is 
largely prescribed by the most intelligent phy- 
sicians, and, during the forty years since its in- 
troduction to the public, it has saved thousands of 
lives. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
Mass. 





Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Sold by all druggists. 























| As though the situation were inexpressibly 


THE RIGHT KIND OF AN 
ACCIDENT COMPANY. 

Seven years ago when THE UNITED 
Srates Mutuat Accipent Associa- 
TION of the City of New York was 
organized it promised an aggressive 
campaign against extortionate rates for 
accident insurance, and the rejection of 


losses upon strictly technical grounds. 
It has kept its promise, and by furnish- 
ing sound accident insurance at ex- 
tremely low rates, and adjusting its 
losses on a basis of fairness and justice, 
|has built up a membership of twenty 
thousand, and carries to-day an insur- 
ance of One Hundred Millions of Dol- 
lars. 

Tue Unitep States Mutua Ac- 
| CIDENT Assoct ATION has adjusted and 
paid honorably and promptly over four 
|thousand claims, amounting to nearly 
half a million dollars, at a cost to its 
members of only one-half the rates 
charged by stock accident companies, 
and invites all who appreciate honesty, 
economy and fair dealing to join its 
ranks. A $5000 policy with $25 





preferred occupations only $13 a year, 
which may be paid at one time or by 
assessments as they are made. 

To become a member write for 
Circular and Application Blank, and 
when received fill out your application, 
inclose $5, and forward it to JAMes R. 
PitcHer, the Secretary, 320 Broad- 
way, New York, on receipt of which 
a policy will be promptly mailed to 
you. 











SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE AND ART 


| ART DEPARTMENT. 


just claims for indemnity and death | 





weekly indemnity costs members of 


THE SONG GREETING. 


By L.O. EMERSON. For HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOKS, 
ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES and COLLEGES. A book of 
160 large octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs 
of the highest character both in words and music; alse 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and directions for Ve- 
cal Culture. The publishers are confident that this will 
be a most satisfactory book. 
end 60 cents (the retail ail price) for specimen cepy. 

$6.00 per dozen, 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


AND HOW TO USE THEM 
For COMMON SCHOOLS. Endorsed by Christine Nils- 
son, Theo. Thomas and others. ny school music 
teacher will be at once captivated Dy the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are 84 in number, 
By Wo. L. TOMLINS. 
Teacher's Edition, 75 cts., $7.20 per dozen, 





32 pages reading matter,a Colored Plate in every inmber, 
and many fine engravings. Price, $1.25 a year; 
sone for $5. Specimen numbers, 10 cts.: *} trial Sapien, 

2%cts. We will send to one address Vick’s Magazine and 
any one of the following publications at the prices 
named below—really two magazines at the price of one— 
Century, $4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00; St. Nicholas, 
$3.50; Good Cheer, $1.25; or Wide Awake, Good Cheer Scholar's Edition, 30 cts., $3.00 per dozen. 
and Vick’s ‘MES. for $3.00. 

JAME 


VICK, Rochester, N. ¥.| OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. — 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SALE OF 


Companion Waterbury Watches. 


The large picture on the cover of this paper is very suggestive. 
could understand that the Waterbury Watch is a real watch, 
and durable, it would be difficult to supply the demand. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that every Waterbury Watch will give perfect satisfaction, 











If parents 
accurate 







HENRIETTA, NEB., Oct. 2, 1884, 
Enclosed please find $7.50 for two more Wate rb uury Watches, 
Iand my brother have each carried a “Waterbury” for the past 
two and one-half years, and both are still in good running 
order. GEO, GARLECK. 
The Case of the Watch is Nickel-Silver, and is most beauti- 
fully engraved. The Watch is stem-winding. 


SPECIAL OFFER—GOOD TO JAN. 1, 1885. 


From this date until January 1, 1885, we will send, on receipt of 
@3.50, and 15 cents for postage: 


One Companion Waterbury Watch, 
With engraved Case; 
One Satin-Lined Case; One Nickel Chain; One Com- 





pass Charm; One Ivory Microscopic Photograph 
Charm, containing beautiful photograph of Capitol at 
Washington. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


The New England Conservatory of 











THE LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED 


IN THE WORLD! 





MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental 
and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin and 
all Orchestral and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and 
Singing, Harmony, Theory and Orchestration, Church 
Music, Oratorio and Chorus practice, rt of Conduct- 
ing: also Tuning and Repairing P’ Lac and Organs, All 
under the very best teachers, in classes and in private, 


Drawing, Painting and 
Modeling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, 
Water and Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decora- 
ting with some of the best artists in the country. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Common and_ Higher 
Branches, Elocution and Dramatie Action. Modern 
Languages; German, French, Italian ap Spanish, 
with the best native and foreign profess Students 
can here pursue their literary studies in connection 
with pdt ay thus acquiring that higher and broader 
culture which is now required of professors of music. 
Send for New Calendar, beautifully illustrated, free. 


THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the Musical, Literary 
of America. The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad s 
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= onl OF 7 \usi¢ 
FrankligSquare Boston 


and Artistic Centre 
treets, make it both healthful and de- 


that is made anywhere in the | lightful. It is splendidly equipped for both Home and the Schools, furnishing Home Accommodations for 500 
world, Amateur outtits for | funny, the assured grasps his accident policy in lady students, and Class Accommodations for 3000 lady and gentlemen students. 

electro-plating. Learners’ tel- | one hand and views with a grin of satisfaction " 

egraph instruments agnets | 4 L begins November he idents received at any time ¢ = ng the School year, 
Cera recited. fora faenets | the amputation of his other arm, necessitated | WINTER TERM begins N Ree 26th, Students rerstved at any time during the Schoo! 

perimental uses. Books on by a frightful accident. Tuition, $5 to $20 per term of Ten weeks. Board and Boom E. TOURJ EE, Director, 

ee ws ed paney ees Rent, Light, Heat, etc., $4. 50 to $7.50 0 per week. F ranklin Square, BOSTON. 













THE 


BEETHOVEN pes 
ne 


Si 


FOR X-MAS. 


A Christmas present for mother, wife, sister or daughter, 
fy and adelight tothe whole family, an ornament to the parlor, aud a 
ees ourself, can be obtained by sending IMMEDI- 
ELY for one of the justly celebrated Beatt 
pe lll Organs. These instruments, of whic 
} we have made and sold many thousands, contain 
f} more musical combinations and excellencies than 
other organs of several times the price of our offer 
» for the Christmas season. 
E will ship immediately, on receipt of 
toyouraddress, one of these magnifi- 
cent instruments, as o rillustration, 
together w ~ a Revolving Piano Stool and a 
large Book of Music. 
BEATTY’S CELEBRATED 
20-STOP BEETHOVEN ORGAN: 
This is - only organ in the world that contains 20 
Sets (14 octaves), GOLDEN TONGUE 
REEDS. Hence, this instrument is so superior for 
nd and beautiful musical combinations, as shown 
y the following Stop specifications of the 
FAMOUS BEETHOVEN ORGANS: 
4. Cello. 13. Dulciana. 
14. Clarionet. 
1 Vox Celeste. 
16. Violina. 


2. — ult Sub-Bass. 








Viet rot ee Gambi. 

6. Diapason. 

7. Viola Doici. 

8. Grand ogg 


1¥. Vox Jubilate. 
18. Piccolo. 

19. Coupler Harmonique 
20. Orchestral Forte. ? 
Gravd a Stop. 





Resonant, Walnut Case, No. 900. Height, 71 in.; Depth, 24in.; Length, 48 in.; Weight, boxed, about 400 Ibs. 
LATHsST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mezzo Knee Swell; also Maestoso Percussion Patent Combination Swell. 

To which is added the AEROSTATIC EXPRESSION INDICATOR, or REGULATOR, which suows at a glance the 
amount of pressure upon the Bellows ; like a com pass to the ship is this new improvement to the organ. 

one reat popularity of ‘* The Beethoven Organ” makes its sale exceed by many thousands that of any other style 

aie Ure As shown in the picture, it is a beautiful piece of furniture, and an ornament © any parlor. It is 
= © of selected material, Heavy Black Walnut Case, with Raised Panels, highly polished, Scroll and Carved Work 
used freely in the ornamentation, thus making it a model instrument. 

The great variety of Patents owned by the Beatty Organ and Piane Co., and used in this instrument, together with 
the immense variety and beautiful, but simple combination of Stops, and the great care given t« its construction in 
both the Musical and Mechanical effects, make it more excell than instruments that are sold through 
dealers for several hundred dollars. 


A MOMENT’S CONSIDERATION 
= show you the certainty of securing a superior instrament by ordering from us. Dealers can trust to their own 
rewdness and the ignorance of the purchaser to conceal defects in the instruments they sell. We cannot know 
who will test ours, and must send instruments of a quality so superior that their merits are apparent ; therefore 
you take no risk, so order direct from this advertisement, and REMEMBER the Organ will be shipped immediately 
on receipt of the money oe a. If you find on fair trial the instrument is not a to guarantee, it may be re 
tarned at our expense, he purchase money will be promptly refunded. Addre 








W. P. HADWEN, Manager, Daniel F. Beatty Organ & Piano Co., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. U.S. & 
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Payson’s is the most reliable ink for plain or decora- 


tive marking on linen. Use any clean pen. 


(Ado 


<a sae 
Coughs, Irritation of the Throat, and Hoarse- 
ness immediately relieved by “Brown’s Bronchial 








Troches.” Price 2% cents. Sold only in boxes, (Adv. 
EVERLASTING PERFUME b Sachets. wee “akts, 
&c. 33c.each. VAUGHN, Im N.Y. The 
original French Toilet pes accompany h Sachet. 





WARREN'S F Cae 


best GRPEO ty in the world for 


ere ver rile Sf EB. lc per yard. Am pour deer Send 


OTWARREN F FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


,ATTRACTIVE HOMES. 


A new eo on ART Lp Ly apy nn fact 
M. Heminway Pe Sons 

urers of Semester Silks for decorative 

erally acknowledged to be the best book out. ‘or a 

at fancy goods stores or sent by mail for 12 cts.in 

or stanips. E. BARROws, Fair Haven, Mass. 


ERFORATE Sw" 


nn ART 


STAMPING SEARLS $2.00 


; Send name 
b sewing machine you use. Oneagent in every town 
Stamp for catalogue. PEARL ART CO., 23 UNIon Sa. NP 


ROYALTY. 


A most charming and fascinating parlor a for 
old and young. For ci by eanesere ont Fancy Coots 
noene or — on _ receipt of 50c. -f E. I 

RSMAN, 80 W. Mian mest New York. Send 2 
nae for pk hes of games and amusements, 


» AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 

Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
‘ ad slipping. a itself on the 
i eeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
egy = for lady canvass- 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 

Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER. 


An English Toilet Preparation for Perma- 
nently Soaring uperfluous Hair 
from the Fa Neck and Arms. 
Guaranteed har miess to ‘the skin; leaves it soft, white 
and smooth; never fails to remove the hair. Ladies 
should lose no time in using it to early check and destroy 
a growth. Price $1 per bottle. Sent by mail in plain 

rappers to any address on receipt of price by 
Ruenicay | DRuG Co., 28 Hamilton St., Boston, Mass. 


J.& R. LAMBS 


59 - CARMINE-STREET- N-Y 
BANNERS-IN- SILK 


HAND-BOOK BY MAIL. 


ARTISTIC-STAINED-GLASS 


HAND-BOOK BY MAIL. 
PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 














cent 


























and Velvets—makes a full yard. Sent, post- | 


S| LK paid, for #1, The best assorted one dollar 
package put up. 

We have a set of 35 Patterns for ornamenting the 
silk pieces, consisting of Birds, Butterflies, Beetles, Spi- 
ders and webs, Fans, Kate Greenaway Figures, etc. 
They can be instant stamped upon the silk and then 

















1 
outlined, embroidered or painted. Price for the set, 
with material for transferring, 60 cts. All the above, 
$1.50. Address J. L. PATTEN, 38 W. Hth St., N.Y: 
&6 ” Reversible Collars and Cuffs, 
ANGELO, RAPHAEL 
New ooandiing style, Murillo. 
Several webs of ine 
Muslin, starched together 
AS form the F ABRIC: ‘ol- 
shed both sides. Linene 
ti As ei Xe Collars and Cuffs have no 
ee side. Ten for 25 
cts. Two Gold Medals 
aw hd. ae ti c. Yr a Fain Boston. 1881, Collar and 
pair cuffs any size, post paid for SLX cts. Circulars free. 
Reversible Collar Co., Factory Cambridge, Mass. 
OR BROTHER A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
I will send to any part of the United States, postpaid, 
ONE-HALF DOZ. WINDSOR SHIRTS, 
on receipt of 5.50. (Money Order on Phila.) Wam- 
sutta muslin, 2100 linen, gply bosoms, hand-finished. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send size of collar worn. 

Cc HAS. . W. KIMBLE, Shirt Manuf., Windsor, N. J. 
Fashionable. CQ) LO GNE sastvcwhere. 
Price, 15, 25, 50 cts, and $1 per bottle. 
PAINTING—-EMBROIDERY. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- 

rials, crayon drawing, pastel, haminering brass, and 
n all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of ae ae for 
all kinds art work are given yearly. Ful 
signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with cae 
nate issue. 


Large Illustrated goo with every 


number. Sample co Bye with a Whi co 7 de- 
sign, 15 cts. ‘Address LIAM W t7Le 
{20 Nassau <5 








This Cat is n0l very Pretty or very Big, 





But we will 
send you 


VERY BIG GAT- | 


ALOGUE for 10 cents. It contains in 112 large octa- 
vo pages full description of all the latest Novelties in 
Ladies’ Fancy-Work, with full 


you advertisement. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Awarded Highest Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 





HONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL OW BOTTLE. 


9 oo Bargains! 


Worthy the especial attention of every lady in the 
United States. 
1, 22-in. “Guinets” b= ag Dress Silke Som, 








recent auction sales, a! eocccccces 1,69. 
3. am. _ £roe-grain Bilas Black sits, at.. oe OC. 
. Black Satin Rhadames, at.............. 11.25. 


mes 
z 20-in. haan sie Plush, hand-cocmn. 
A marvel of cheapness. 81.4 
5. d4-in. Seal-Skin Silk Plush, « worth $14, at $9.5 
6. 54-in. Ladies’ Cloths, all colors, Sho one pane ors 8: 
7. 54-in. Tricot Cloth, all Fee At... “f 
as! 
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Ce 
N. B.—Samples, order forms and envelopes ‘sent tree. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, 
Near 5th Av. New York. 


Hand Embroideries 


yo te - rep ord 
















75 | 
Pieces, nearly all different, of elegant Silks | 


Pater | 








instructions for | 


Luster Painting, Prismatine and Kensington | 


Painting, etc., with more than 1500 illustrations 
of Stamping Patterns, Lace-Work, Stamped 
and Embroidered Goods, 
Crazy-Work, Queen Anne Darning and Price- 
List of all materials for Embroidery and Fancy- 
‘Work. It is worth sending for. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK 


1144 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Fancy Articles, | 


erialsUsed for 
Senpeaie e Nee- 
dlework. 
Lessons given in 
all the stitches. 
Perforated Pat- 
terns. Wholesale 
and retail. 
nd 3c. for new 
illustrated Cata- 
logue of 100 pages 
just issued. 


WN TAYLOR & (0. 


IMPORTERS, 


LINENS AND WHITE GOODS, 


104 Franklin Street, New York. 
We call the attention of the trade to our stock of 


Pure Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, 


In Plain White, Printed, Embroidered and Fancy, for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


at lower prices ~— ever before. 
es anywhere. 

Ask for TAYLOR'S IRISH LINENS. 
Warranted to be the best quality. 


READ THIS! | 








NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 





On Enensran of order wah sample shade will send 
goods to your address in any place in the U. 8. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
- ye 

mpadour, Lisbon 
Waves, all warranted natural 
dampness. 
Switches in all shades and eines, Wigs, Front- | 
pieces, etc. Send for circulay t 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington Street, 


Sea Foam, and other 
curl and to withstand | 





FURS. 


| Elegant and Useful Holiday Presents at 
Moderate Prices. 
“A partial list of the extraordinary bargains we are of- 


[teri until January Ist, guaranteeing quality in 
| every instance. 


























| Black Hare Muffs.........¢ + $1.25 and 81. rs 4 
| Black Hare Collars. Sc., $1.25 and $1.5: 
Blac are Capes $3.50 and $4. 44 

mech Seal Mu 3.00 50 
French Seal Sets 3.98 and $6.50 

Alaska Seal - $15 and $17 
Natura eaver M $2.75 and #3.50 
Natural Beaver Capes. -- 87.85 and $9.75 

| Hudson Bay Beaver Muffs....85.50 and $8.50 

|H ay > Ba — Capes... “817.50 & 9.50 
Boy’s Seal Caps...............0+0: $1.75 and $3.50 
Gent's ‘Alaska Seal Cape. +. 6.50 and -00 | 
Ladies’ Plush Sacques.. $18.50 to $52.00 
Alaska Seal Sacques... ..... $125.00 to $250.00 


Also a full line of Seal, Beaver and Kid Gloves, Silk 
and Linen Handkerchiefs, Black Silks. Brocades, Chil- 
dren’s Clothing, and Ladies’ Outside Wraps of every de- 
scription. For full particulars, address 


J. N. COLLINS, 


32 WEST 14TH STREET NEW YORK. 





offer this season, as usual, 
the most complete stock of 
fine Seal Garments, Seal 
Plush Sacques, New- 
markets, Russian Cir- 





| 
ope jace 
i rior all Kinds ot 





We will send samn- | 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


culars, Short Wraps in 
Plush, Brocaded Vel- 
vets, Fur Beaver, Stock- 
inet, etc., comprising the 


Misses’ and Children’s 
Wraps and Suits,and their 
prices are guaranteed low- 
er than any other house 
in the United States. 
This cut represents alady’s 


Newmarket: 


Trimmings, either black or 
seal brown, and is sold at 
the exceptionally low price | 


$14.95. 


When ordering send Bust Measure. For other goods 
see our Fashion Catalogues. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 20th ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MME. CLARK’S 

















Zh lf f: ; 
Meets the popular demand for a corset in which perfect | 
ease and mp pl to every movement of the wearer, 
are combined with grace and perfection of fit, This re- 
| sult is produced by two silk elastic elliptical gores in 
| connection with a side lacing, as 
engraving. Made of Coutil, in 
or without Spoon Busk. 
For sale by all first-class retailers throughout the 
country. 


Price by Mail, Postage Paid, $1.50. 
‘THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 


White and Drab, with 
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ee Ae te 


GREAT 
OFFER 




















Ewill 
ws oy to 


everyone who 
sends the name 
of a new sub- 
scriber,atonce, 
to Gopey’s 
Lapy’s Book, 
(price$2.00 
a year) a bea 

tiful Steel En. 
graving of Pe- 
rault’s ‘‘ Sleep- 











CHRISTMAS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 





FOR 1885 


7O and 72 Worth St., New York. 
GODEY’S 
LADY'S BOOK 
WILL — 
res of reading—consist- 
ie 0008 Sin. Novel is, Poetry, 
History, Art, Fashion, and Cur- 
rent otes, besides Lessons in 
Dressmaking and osipen? 50 
200 practical pa, 
pages illustrating Fashions in rd 
ors, and black and white, 24 
ages of Select Music, 1@ Beauti- 
Engravings, ides illustra- 
tions of House Interiors and 
Stories. We also PRESENT BACH 
SUBSCRIBER with a Steel Engrav- 
ing of “‘Steerinc Love” and 
| allow them to make their own se- 
| lection of a Full Size Cut Pa; 
Pattern, each month, of any 
aa oy withoutextracost 
| Fifty-four ’ experience 
enables this Magazine to make 
this unparalleled offer which may 





be depended upon in every par- 
framing snd 26 = ticular, Our $ OO prizestory, 
cents in cash, | willap inthe sone number, 
Jeunes puaber contains an mported Christmas | Price ?$2.00 09. San Sample Copies 
Prize Story, 8 and instructions 15 cents. 
for Sicuiben hoy syees. e Oo ing of a new . " 
Peseressinsesesteg novel by Ca Crocker, besides the usual bril- GODEY’S ror 8 BEES 
Mant array of ‘literature, fashion and Household Notes. Drawer A, P.O. Box12 


HCE. Koch & Son 


latest novelties, as well as | 


made of fine French Beaver, 
with Astrachan Cape and | 


vortrayed in the above | 





| MADAME DEAN'S 
Spinal Supporting Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 





Patented March 20th, 1883. 


These Corsets are s vecinlly constructed with two 
curved 5) “44 S so as to fit exactly on and support the 
Shoul lades, and another spring to support the 


Spine, oth made of the very finest tempered clock 
spring, thus wee a Complete Fale tea eh for the 
spine, sure to relieve or cure Ache, § 
nal Irritation, Round We aatieee. Stoop “ 
Habits, Weakness, Pains in the Hiv. Jis- 
eases of the Spine, Kidneys and allied dis- 
eases. ae supply a covering for the open 
space, and thereby pretec t the spine from cold 
and give a smoothness of fit © the back of the dress, 
makivg them a valuable aa most necessary 
‘orset for general wear, and of the greatest benefit to 
Children = Young Ladie s attending school. 
yf Bo apere the Spine, relieve the muscles 
of the back, brace the shoulders in a natural and 
easy AWK inperting gracetul carriage to the 
wearer without. discomfort, expapeiug the chest, 
thereby giving full action to the lungs, and health 
and comfort to the body. Take the place of the OkDI- 
NARY CORSET in every respect, and are made of fine 
Joutil, in the best manner. They are highly recom- 
mended by the leading Modistes, the fashionable Dress- 
makers, and the most eminent Physicians in the United 


States and Europe. 

Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting 
Corset, (Without Shou! fe $1 

Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting 
Corset, with Shoulder Brace combined, made 
of extra fing ¢ outil, double-stitched, 

Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting 
Corset, for Misses, with Shoulder Brace com- 
bined, made of extra quality Coutil, e 
Sold by all first-class Dry Goods houses. 

free to any address on receipt of price. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
a@~ Reliable Aqoete wanted, Liberal pay. 

ply at once, 


LEWIS SCHIBLE & CO. 
SoLz OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


390 Broadway, New York. 


TOR PLAIN ‘OR DECORATIVE MARKING. 
PAYSON'S \ 


una rat Inx. 
r Martting Linen, Silk MON PEN 
= A COM > 


| 


-50 


3.00 


2.00 


Samples sent 











_Sold by nee Stationers and News Agents. 


FANCY WORK ara BOOKS AND 


MPING OUTFIT. 
bg ge 4S’ Manual of Fancy Work, New L£dition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, etc. Price dBc. 


Book for CRAZY PATCHWORK, 

Book of WORSTED Cross-Stitch P AT T ERNS, 

MACRAME LACE and RICK-RACK Book, 

New Book of DARNED LACE PATTERNS, 

Book of CROCHET and KNITTED LA E Patte ms, 

5 COLORED Cross-Stitch Patte rns, 

8 TIDY PATTERNS, 

6 PoInT RUSSE PATTERN - 

Retail Pr 7 of all these Boeke and Patte rns, . $1 6. 
PECIAL OFFER:—4A ood — Books and Patterns for 
$1 ena three 2c. sta 


PERFORATED STAMPING, PATTERNS, 





OUR NEW SAMPLE VER 
“1300 ILLU ISTRATIONS 
of New and Choice P: piterne for all kinds ot Embroidery; 
Price, 15 cts. } V STAMPING OUTFIT, 35 Pat- 
TERNS: Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Siripa Scallops 
Vines, etc. Full Instructions for Stamping, Box Pow- 


der, Pad and New Sample Book containing 1300 Illustra- 
tions. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00, 








EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS.—Outline “Alp phabet (1 2% 
letters), 0c.; Sheaf of Wheat, lic.: Cluster of Strar 
berries, lc.; _ Forget- me-nots, 1 Calla Lily, We.; 


"ansies, lic.; Pond Lilies, 1 








glutline Design, 
Golden Rod’ and Asters, rig af Sumac, 
| SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send at these Extra Stamp- 


| ing Patterns and the Stamping Outfit for $2.00, 


COLORS OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct ( ‘olors and 
| Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Oats, Grasses, 
| Ferns, etc. Ladies doing Ke nsington Eibroiitery will 
find this book a vat he bet Price, 35ct 

| RA SCIAL OFFER! 

| Ww« SEND pa of } goods by mail for price 8 giv: 
| en. The retail price of all these Books, Patterns. 
| Outfit, etc., amounts ons Our EXTRA SPECIAL 
‘A ER is this: We wi 


LL (Bverything in . this Advertisement) Ww mail 
‘0! F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


BALL'S: 








a mate that can be returned by 
s wear. if not found 


respect, a ts pric TISFACTORY seller. 


In eve: 
Made ina variety of styles and prices. Bold by first- 
class dealers evervwhere woreaiess 4 


BU GAGS Biba Che on cag opitin, 

















‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














DEC. 11, 1884. 











Horsford’s Acid wheashhate | 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 


THE NEW 





















































































know of no preparation to equal it.” (Ade. Best game extant for old or young. 

Be 2 As Ae A PRIZE OF $10.00 

| Erysipelas and Salt Rheum are cured by Hood’s | for the | ne ~ games to be played with these Dom- 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. (Adv, snoee. £ S Destnoes, wa ith Hales, pyotage paid, | 


two , a 5 tye H, RICHARDS, Troy, N 
all me ~- == 

Luxuries! Wood's “Genuine Selected Spices.” Garden Oo P i ICAI CoO DS 
Grown, absolutely pure, Thos. Wood & Co., Boston.[ Adv, Microscopes, Telescopes, Field and Opera Glasses, Magic 
Lanterns, etc.; also, Barometers, Thermometers, Com- 


P passes, Batteries, Drawing, Drainage, Dairy, and other 
SHORTHAND rn Chicago, Ill Scientific Instruments. 192-pp. ‘Catalogue free. 
ER, y.Uhicago, Ml. | PRENTICE & SON, Mfg.Opticians, 1 76B wayiN, -Y¥. 


SNAKE AND BIRD. 100 one ee Sno a Mictinony. Nortuteld: Vt. BOYS cna _us, 10 cents and we 
will send you a RUSSIA 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2 pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cents, 
and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one,and we want 
agents everywhere. 
LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 


The Rural New-Yorker 


With its celebrated Seed- Distibation and the Fouth’s 























ther o v' 8 scientifically true that snakes 
Whether or not it is scientifically true tha’ STAMMERER and all interested send for circulars 
ever charm birds, it is true that birds sometimes attack Am.Vocal Inst.103 Waverly P1.,N.Y. 
and kill snakes. An account is given in the Indianap- Yelebrated Dover Egg Beater. Warranted to sat- 
olis People of an exciting contest of this kind, in which #sfy.By mail, 50c. Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass, 


a partridge was the victor. It happened in Preston, & New Year Cards, 50 for 10c. L.Hath- 
; | CHRISTMA ‘ 





Wayne County, Pa. A travelling salesman, while away, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


trout-fishing in a creek near that place, heard a commo- Choice Scrap and Transfer Pictures for 10 ‘cts. 
: PRATT & CO. 5 L le, M 
tion in the bushes near the creek, and cries such as are ~ Southville, Mass. 


made by young chickens when they are lost. He 4, 'arge Embossed Christmas Cards (worth 40 cents), 


: ; ed only one dime. D.S. Rockafellar, Somerville, N.J. + | Companion, all, one year, for $3.50, THE RURAL is 
peered through the bushes, and me 6 hen-partridge soe Waaatere aa a, 8. Sta Daag @1 unequalled for its enterprise in testing all new things, 
and a large black snake engaged in fierce combat. 525 stamp book, $1 $1. SLeMONs, C = bg for its fearlessness in reporting facts, and its liberality 





e Seeibatng rm w and vapnanse seeds and plants. 
Huddled together a short distance away was the par- CHOICE cael VIEW t is this year giving its subscribers $2,800 in valuable 
tridge’s brood, peeping in terror. The partridge at- | Colorado and other Western scenery, 2 per WS. presents. Ww hy not ? Send_ for a free specimen copy 
tacked the snake with her beak and feet, and struck al- | per half doz., by mail. G.W. KEMP, Loveland, Colo. | €*Plaining all. Address 34 Park Row, New York. 


to blow with her wings. ‘She muved with auch rapid ‘ COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


ity about the snake, that, in spite of the quickness with ARE COINS WANTED. Send six cts. in stam 
and Tricycles. 








for coin catalogue, giving dates and prices fi. 
which this reptile is enabled to throw its folds about JOHN C, SCHAY Ext, 6s ‘Bevonsbire St. Boston. 
anything it attacks, the snake was foiled in all its at 


tempts to encircle the bird, which seemed to be seeking CHRISTMAS CARD pty we pod Chistes. 
to blind the serpent by striking at its eyes. be 5 
In its efforts to wet the bird within its coil the snake | 2¢- Send postal note. O. S, Hart, 23 Euclid, Cleveland, 0. 


seemed to glide over and under her like a flash, but, Ww. & Re SELF PROPELLING SLED attache 







AY 










Send stamp for filustrated (36-page) 
Catalogue. 


_ THE POPE M’F’C C 
597 Washington St., Boston, 


Ly 
“ai 


eI 
| 
no matter what course it took, the partridge never * ments. Send for full particulars. Pr’ 


SS) 
WE 
failed to slip away from it and deliver a telling blow | $1.00, J. BRANDSTETTNER, 210 W, 5th St., Cincinnati, ‘0: ( 


f As 
upon it. é—_ 


\ 
. te raphy or Shorthand and T. 
Once the snake retreated several feet as if flying EAR rine 3 ere, Situations furnis pe E want BOYS and GIRLS to act 


from the bird, and the latter followed it closely. Sud- Address Vv Aes NTINE Bros., Janesville, Wisconsin, A 
denly the snake turned and rushed back at the partridge . as our Agents and will pay them 
IN-GROWING TOE NAIL to distribute our Illustrated Cata- 


with its head raised more than a foot in the air. The} _ FOR ( L a 
bird dashed forward to meet the serpent, and delivered | Use Dr, a ee geas BEY ly yt CURE. 1 i 
a blow with its beak which struck the snake square in E. E. STEDMAN & CO., NEWTON FALLS, O10 | ogue. American Toy Company, 
c . is P 
one of its eyes. ‘This was apparent to the witness, who Caryville, Mass. 
stood within ten feet of the contestants, by the snake’s 


instantly dropping its head to the ground and rolling it 


Education. or superior style Pen- 

from side to side as if in great pain. UL YH) manship is at the SPENCERIANCOL- 

The bird did not lose a secOd in following up her tx LEGE, Cleveland, O. Circulars free. 
advantage, but pounced on the snake close to its head 





pines to secure a thorough Business 
























| 9 Nassau Street, New 
The partridge kept up its effective striking on the NOEL’ MAP PUZZLE AND GAMES s| 











neck of the snake until the head was almost separated are the delight of the boys and girls. Extreme ly —— ano ICE 
from the body and the reptile ceased to move. | fascinating. ri. eryin-| * 
rhe man advanced at this point in the battle, but the rs ruc phe , | cut 1s ouT : Ask to see | 
bird continued to tear at the flesh of the snake until he | them at any toy store or send for circulars to = 
Was near ¢ rh to touch her, when she became aware | W. R. NORRIS, 894 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





of his presence for the first time. She retreated hurried- 
Moe eee terns net ierrormrickes Grodwee| Canvas Cartridge Belt 


huddled, and calling them after her with afew clucks, any gauge or calibre by mail for 26 cents. in postage 


Springfield, Mass. 















Stamps taken. EMPIRE Pus'’e 


Cards, Scrap Pictures and Shape Novelties in endless 


One of the old dramatist rote,— “eo vephonen th ieties. Send 10 cts. for small, or 20 cts. for " 
ee OF the Old denmatints wrote, | large sample of Fringed Christmas Cards. Large Holi- | A MAGIC LANTERN 
“The mother in her office, holds the key day Catalogue free. H. M. Brooks & Co., Springtield, O. | ELECTRIC ENGINE 
Of the soul: and she it is who stamps the coin - a | 





Of character, and makes the being, who would be a who wish to | MUSICAL BOX 

arn steam | Qr STEAM ENGINE, 

ING se end jour | For particulars how to SECURE ONE and Mam- 
The mother of John Quincy Adams said in a letter name and 10c, | Moth Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Organ- 


- " ettes, all latest styles, also W: lerful N ties. 
to him, written when he was only ten years old: “I| to F. KE PPY, Engineer, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, ates. an tn ages A yo a ol Roveltiee- 


| 

| 
would rather see you laid in your grave than grow 0 D y’ s phia, Pa, MAGIC LANTERNS WANTED. —sS 
roak HOT HORTA, RR Sor THE THING 


Not long before the death of Mr. Adams, a gentle- stamp “ey ir. Specimen Pages, aaa Weutiasceriale 
| V 


SsaAVaAyt 
But for her gentle cares, a Christian man,” 











man said to him, “I have fe rand out who made you.” V. W. Osgoodby, 69 N. Fitzhugh 8t., Rochester, N. Y. FOR A PRESENT. 
“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Adams _ , Caxt 2 P 
. 2e 7 t- axtonette Press, $8; Caxton Press, 
rhe gentleman replied, “Il have been re eading the | ‘ON RECEIP of Three Two-cent Post: $13; Columbia Presses from $25 to 
published letters of your mother, » any address a Set (4) Large Floral Cards, 44 x 634 $56. Will do first-class work. All 


are SELF-INKING. Presses from $3 


“ his gentlems remarks, “I had ken that | x ° 
If,”’ this gentleman remar mad spoken tha Bh The Handsomest Cos rename and up. SEND STAMP for Catalogue. 


dear name to some little boy who had been for weeks BROWN CHEMICAL 











| Circular. 157 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
John Quincy Adams could say, with Dr. Bethune,— | 


AND HAY FEVER. 














As those his mother’s faith shed on his youth.” a 
As th his moth is youth ALLEGRANDO * |. HOFER’ 
en iu Sic AL GAME, 

A Charming Pastime and Useful Study combined. 
Teaches notes, rests, keys, &c. Aids in study ing Music. 
Easily learned. se by mail; postal note | 
3 4 a . HOFER, Manhattan. Kansas. 
Some of the most amusing stories of sovereigns, in 


all ages o e world e been basec ir ap- ow FARMERS’ BOYS CAN MAKE MON- 
all ag f the world, have been based upon their ap 1% easily and rapidly ony oy pod 
and se’ iinet ‘abbage and Celery "lants ; and Seeds. Hun- | 
sons who were not aware that they were in the pres- wo are doing it, and some sell 





aa ___&” Mention this paper. . as i 
HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE.. 
est, and Best, and Most Com- 


e La 
lete Sclentine SKATE in the oe 
Oct, 16, 1880, and Aug. 2 1. 











KNEW THE QUEEN. 


es 
‘or Prices and Catalogue 
enclose 4cts.stamps. 
mentioning Youth's 
Companion,to M.C, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer 


pearing in disguise to some of their subjects, or to per- 


500 each season. 

eg + . Vhy not you? For instructions and ‘particulars write | 
ence of royalty. Harper's Bazar relates a pleasing in- M4 Isaac F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Lack’a Co., Pa. | 
cident in the life of Queen Victoria | 














} ® otGun = Richmond, Ind 
It is said that the Queen is a most considerate visitor, - TRE ONE oF Rk BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 
always being pleased with whatever is done for her; a NG 
but sometimes, from her fondness for going about in wi | Puer B. | AND ARI 
the country, especially in Scotland, with almost no | 
special attendant, awkward or amusing incidents oc- ® =5.0ll ne ee | The HEROES pe se : EEDS. 
7 . Lice BLACK Is the oldest, simplest, best and 


with ies outlaws and wild beasis, ae 

On one occasion, while staying at the house of a Ri sors remedy in the world | from the earliest times to the present. Lives and Lg ex- 
Scotch nobleman, she was walking about the park with co ic for Coughs & all Throat Affec- loite. of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone, Kenton, rady. 
only the Princess Beatrice, and encountering an old bi Ask your druggist or confectioner for ours and Croc fie, Houston, | — 5 Custer, Wild Bilt Butals 











take no other, or send 5 two-cent stamps for a stick by 


















id seores 

woman, entered into conversation with her. Chiets ani 

. mail, MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, Chemists and Man- = iY Situsfaar ut with auld @ a 
. ~~ aie meat ey “seg whet aie he carey she Sree | ufacturers of best Licorice, 218 N. 2d St., Puiladelphia. geen | sai <4 or ything to 

seen er Ajeetly, an on “ (Jueen # rep ying en. } - 





& Co., Box 4lul Philadelpia or St. Louis. 











I see her every morning before breakfast,” the old| E "OR SCHOOL CHILDREN. | — 
woman inquired, eagerly,— 7ne f.smeca Pen & Bond Support. 
“() by 01 ashe looks j Unabiles every one to hol« e en core 
used ~ sce of her when i “ bagel s : <i SP genee's rectly. Every one can use it. Send lic. for 
. ‘ _ | sample, stating whether you have 
The Queen laughed and repli 1d that Her Majesty | jar ye, medium or small hand. : 
was r athe r flattered in her pictures; and the woman | J, £. Jenkins & Co., 156 Market We 
again urged her to say wh t she looke d like. R St., Lynn, Mass. Agents wa wanted. <7 


srigitiyin sh hl so0 sid barely) Deiat Vou Cw Garis 2 























is she ¢ 






















































aud I are sai it to look so much alike you would heotiee 
know us apart. | 





“Well, you are not so very ill-favored yourself,” was 
the dame’s considerate answer, which so entertained 
Her Majesty that she bade the woman come to the cas- 
tle that afternoon, promising her that she should not 
only see but speak to the Queen hersel 


, Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &., &c.,  g1se 
The sequel may be imagined. Dressed in her ver 4 
best, th old Seotch woman presented herself at C Ao 4 Pimnsetan tothe ctory, Kelney : On ee, Conn. BREECH zat 
{—— at the appointed time, was conducted through A LOADER. 
endless corridors, and up and down, to aroom in which SILK CUL { URE. Breec 
soon after she entered, the Quee n appeare od. | eect ne $16 oy h- 


“Eh! so you are here, too!” the old woman ex- | ing Shot Gun has Bar 


claimed; but almost immediately it was made known | A Se Payee pa culture of Side Le Action) Locks, guaranteed wel Barrels, 


SPLENDID 

with our 83 _ Printin Larger CANVASSING 

sizes for circulars, &c., $3 to ret For young A 

or old, business or pleasure. Everything 
easy. easy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 



























































‘ : het ris. Itis ve Lever Action. Warranted good shooter or no 

to her in whose presence she was standing. | pleasant nice work, extremele profitable for any ur $15 Muzzle Loader now only 812, 
As may be inferred, the visit resulted in much profit | one. _Complete text-book on sitk Culture mailed for ke for illustrated coteiense of Guns, Pis- 

ta th eood i ible amusement to | 275 conts, Send postage stamps or postal not tols, Watclies, Knives, ete. See it before vo 1 

the Quen and Princess Beatrice. Cc. W. DORR & CO., 69 Fourth St., Des Moines, Iowa. | P. POWELL & SON. ‘180 Main St.. Cineiunat 





Dr. HENRY, New York, says: “In nervous diseases I TRIANGULAR CARD DOMINOES 





The Popular Siete Lf Business and 





and, with strokes delivered with surprising rapidity, ORRESPONDENGE BUSINESS SCHOOL | And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 


trating every subject for P y 
inflicted wounds with her beak which seemed to daze 451 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.,.Young Men and Women | te pr ery aati Bxhibitiomy, etc. 
the snake and it glided first in one direction and then | thoroughly prepared for business, at home. Book- | ta/. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
in another, making no further effort to defend iteelf, | keeping, Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete., | © re free. R, Mfg. Optician, 
and yet apparently unable to find a way to escape. | taught by mail. Send two stamps for I amphiet. | ork. 





led them away into the underbrush. | stamps. JOHN D. BETHEL, Manufacturer Sports- CATALOGUE FREE. 
On examining the snake, it was found that besides = n’s Goods, Hunting Boots and Shoes, 122 Chambers =n 
the fatal wounds it had received in its neck, both of its | . New York. Write for prices. No postal cards. r should improve _ opportunity | 
eyes had been put out by the partridge. The snake thoroughly taught by 
was nearly five feet in length, and had in its stomach SHORTHAN MAIL or personally ; GY GRE DUY 1 wenster's pict tionary Illust rated 
the partially digested remains of a large rattlesnake. gece situations procured all pupils when competent, | containing over 25,000 Words and Phrases, Numerous 
*honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field | Engravings, Valuable Tables, Foreign Plirases Trans- 
+e —— for young people, especially for see ated young ladies, | lated. Full list of Abbreviations with E xplanations and 
Send for cirlar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. other nee ggg matter. Every word phonetically 
JOHN OUINCY ADAMS AND HIS . BIRTH DAY AND rronounced. 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
” 4 sae ‘ri th ° . St-pe 29 . 
ence ‘CHRISTMAS, AY ae om the latest edition. at po t-paid for 29 cts 


, Rochester, N. Y. 


away from his mother, his eyes could not have flashed | Mention this Paper. baitiinore, Md. | CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
more brightly, nor his face glowed more quickly, than | Lb. NEEDHAM’S SONS’ Boston, Mass. 
did the eyes of that venerable old man when I pro- | Rea Clover Blossoms ape 
nounced the name of his mother. He stood up in his & Fluid and Solid extracts of the Blossoms. 
peculiar manner, and said, Best Blood Purifier known. Cures 
*** You, sir; all that is good in me I owe to my moth- Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum,Rheumatism, 
er.’ Dyspepsia,Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 


STAMPS 500 extra ass’t’d, 17c.; 100 var, including Sir- 
“I've pored o'er many a yellow page moor, Porto Rico, ete.,lic.; 4 Bulgaria,l0c.; THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
Of ancient wisdom, and have won, } | 5c hili, » Hoe. : $ 4" et pee B y Ary li ‘land, “1 3 4 Icels KNIGHT’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 
Perchance, a scholar’s name,—but sage | Lbe.; 6 Japan, 10c.; 9 Java, loc.; 6 Mexico, If | Address = A IGHT 
Or bard have never taught thy son Rico, léc.; 8 Portugal, l0c. ; 8 Saxony, lc. ; aoe - = 
Lessons so dear, so fraught with holy truth, Sweden off., ldc. FP. VINCENT, Chatham, 7 y |15 East Third Street, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 














F MILLS. 
onapplication. WILSON 


See large advertisement in the PREMIUM LIST. 
sale in almost every state in the U nion. | 


WwW hile in the summer 
months the greatest mor- 
tality exists among the 
young,the winter months 
are most disastrous for 
the old. Ridge’s Food is 
probably the 3 
daily diet for the 
feebleness, being easy of 
digestion, and pouscasing 
so much of carbon | 


eeeeuee: 


ren have been suce 
fully reared upon Ridge’s 
Food than upon all ‘the 


other foods 


Sold by Drugzists. 


ne ade ink ‘ 
more made in kee: 
® Also POWER M z 


Cire ular and Testimonials x. = 





wax: D.—Agents for the be autiful book “Motper, 
—— ‘and Heaven.” T! 

choice volume, elegantly illustr: 

in gold for home. OC. TRE 


of Hest authors. 


rate ted. Worth its weight 
‘AT, 199 © lark St., Chicago. 


our own Bone, 


al, Oyster Shells, 
Flour and Corn 
Ma 


and ne para 


S., Easton, P: 











TELEGRAPHY. | 


If you wish to know all about learning Teleg 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Tele 
&e., send your addre 88, by postal card or letter, 
J. H. BUNNELL 
Learners of Te 
send Free of Ch 


otherwise. 


being complete in 


description, explanation and illustrations. 


J. H, BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 

















“Weill, then I will, for Tve 
tried everything else.” 

dust six wee sks afterward 
and No. 





SENT POstT PAID. 

FOR FRAMING, Te — 

FOR PORTFOLIOS, g 325 <8? 

FOR ALEUN (sx hich, 400. 
eand Catalogu 


THE! STEEL PLATES | 


ofthese Engravings are 


you.” 





said, “Why, how much be tier you look; what’s up? Go- 


ing to get married, or what?” 


yell, yes, and it’s all 


owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ 
why didn’t I know of it be fore? ir s fe empty wonderful.” 


Send 10 cents to Dr. t. 
Chicago, for valuable book of fall infor mation, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies.” 
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ccchee LIQUID GLUE 


oy Pullman Palace Car Co., 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & P nec 0. 
& by thousands of first-class w’frs & 
mechanies throughout the world,for 
- pa aeg fine work onWood, Ivory, 


, Glass, Marble, 


Ex’bn, London, 1885. Pronounced the 


(meer, STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
Amateurs.& in bottles forFamily use 
wee Furniture sGlass,China 
. If your dealer does 
not keep it, s¢ nd 25 ets. (mentioning 
this paper) and we 


Sample tin can by mail. Russia Cement Co, Gloucester, Mass, 


ELLI N’s 





v= only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


The most nourishing diet for 
mothers, Keeps in all climates. 
siclans. Sold everywhere. 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


invalids and norsing 
Commended by phy- 
Send for our book, *“Thd 
Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 








GOLD MEDAL, PAKIS, 1878 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Su 
and is therefore far more economi- 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


1 |W. _W, BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass. 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish 
liness, Durability and 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Cauton, Mass. 





aving Labor, Clean- 
1eapness,U nequalled,. 


For 





raphy, 





and get 
of Instruction for 
le, graphy, latest edition, which we will 
all who apply by 
It is the plainest and best book of instruc- 
tion in Telegraphy ever published, 


mail or 


nt ts 
1@ BMallest 


Satisfaction guar- 
vd Postal Note or orter 
E GRAVING PURLIRHING CO. 
No. 27,bx.L.1. »Philadelphia,Pa 


m Two Ladies Met One Day. 


0 ne said to the other, “F 
is that Cae 
“Why, 
it s ah horrid, stat 


lonroe Street, 


will send you a 





gar, 
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TRY THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOA 


Ment Divine P/O)! “He Aduancement ote Horld, dhe Aowad, of Civilization»Christionity 
ne inns ta can aoa a 
Bo ueoknas things, Should, condemned gs tot bem good and usef members ot oe 


EVERY WORD IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS THE TRUTH 


DONT BE A CLAM 


Clams are not a proper model for human beings to copy after for they open their shells to 
take in their accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS 


and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells that were 
unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmotner clams 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after :—is not a good thing for a Grocer to copy after :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers Soy 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker and a Hay Fork 
A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will buy the kind of goods his customers call for 

4A WIDE-AWAKE MAN always wants to try the Soap he sees highly recommended for Toilet, Bath and Shaving. 
Of course a woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her; but when the most reliable papers in the United States emphatically 


endorse in the strongest manner every claim made for The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no excuse for not giving it one square, honest 
trial strictly as directed. Intelligent women are adopting The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and those who have done so are already 
beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—§QO DONT BE A CLAM 

















OP 
A celebrated writer of English 
literature was paid an enormous 
price for preparing this article: 
Children or Grown Persons — 
wishing to improve themselves 
in composition or letter writing 
should carefully read the entire 
page and note the ingenuity by 
which so much information has 
been given in so small a space. 





































































How a Lady can get the Soap to Try . | (“vemezs G How to tell a Personof Refinement 
At Places where itis Not Sold at the Stores: id = A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a New, 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money cr postage stamps, C7 U, a Easy, Clean Way of Washing Clothes, in place of the old, hard 
Say she saw the peg year in “ one Companion. ‘ A S — Y > sloppy way. 
Only send for one cake and make these 2 promises: SS: y) A) How to tell a Person of Intelligence 
Promise No. — Pee jaa pone <n Fer \\ iP =>, (ih 2 A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
bit of the family wash shall be done with it. je) roy PAS standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 
Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally see = 








How to tell a Person of Honor 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 


How to tell Sensible Persons 
Sensible Persons will not get mad when new and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods. 
And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, 
but next wash-day give one honest trial! to 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 

You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
Ifa friend wants totry it, she must send in a separate letter. 


that the printed directions for using the 
Soap shall be exactly followed. 


By return mail a regular 10-cent cake of Soap \\ \\ 
will be sent, postage prepaid; 
it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it carry safely, 


and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on:— 


: /_ , ’ f ; 
ioe rn 
\ a =\ | 
All this is done for 10 cents 


xX WT N 
RE 
because it is believed to be a cheaper way to introduce it . 


than to send salesmen to sell tt to the stores ’ SA 








If your letter gets no attention, it will be 
because you have NOT made the promises, 
or because you hive sent for more than one cake. 
Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer, 
the Wife of a Minister or the Wife ofa Mhysician 
if the above TWO promises are made, 
but will NOT be sent if the promises are NOT made. 





Dont ask your wife to try it for washing unless you 
are willing also totry it for toilet, bath and shaving. 
When used for shaving the lather will be found 
very much more lasting than any of the most 
celebrated soaps of Europe and America. 






















If not set in your ways try The Frauk Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, 














: : . a aa ce toy, ee ee ee eee 
oun cae acodnan, daa relet ABOUT PRESENTS AND AGENCIES. Although it seems strange to 
as soon as applied. Occasionally letters are received from persons wanting } use for Toilet, Shaving, &c. the 
agencies to sell The Frank Siddalis Soap; also letters from | same Soap that is recommended 
WILL CURE INGROWING ladies who, although not wives of grocers, would like to get See ikibeh till es 
TOE NAILS the valuable present we advertise :—Please bear in mind that chen use, still, sensible 
by merely pressing a little of none of these letters are answered until AFTER the Soap has ] people know that the world moves, 
The Frank Siddalle Soap been tried on the whole of the regular family wash and strictly and will be glad to try 
between the nail and tender flesh 


MLN TH according to every little direction. The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


se nctts tra puidal 52h ors SPECIAL PREMIUM 10 THE WIVES OF GROCERS cutaren ask your Parent 


-™ cent Premium can be Ww Siste , ” 
in every city in the United S tates. 4 most Magnificent Premiu n be had by the Wife of every Grocer in the United States. sters persuade your Brothers, 
If the store you deal with 

















Brothers tell your Sisters, 
: " The Premium is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing 6 . 
does not keep it, try elsewhere beautiful Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured to try The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
“ specially for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest quality made. It is made of the finest, purest 
bent scene ‘ccine of thom is The Premium is given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her husband does not sell The Prank Siddalls Soap a a have ever been put 
: 2 nto even the most expensive 
and let them see The —_ Gaited It will be sent after she has made a Thorough Trial of the Soap, and enough Soap to ». akes of hi h-priced toil = anne 
let de my lp capo geet : See eee SE ees Pury Cage and the aeaneen of making it on 
e em se oo = iT In as 
fe of a G ho d t t this Valuable P. i MUST FIRST . 
Be sure to let them see the Clothes try a ueke of Tho Frank Biddalis Soap on the whole of the regular family wash CLEAN as the cooking ofa dinner. 
put in to soak. ae by Fay Bon An. A Ugo ware an — po ab od mai 4% the —, = 
. i 9 usinesc card or nte ve semen som n oO on 
It will be quite a curiosity for them to pot that her Tasbend is a grocer, or send @ bill for groceries bought of some 
see a wash done without scalding or wholesale grocer. Persons who allow articles 
boiling a single piece no matter how If you sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the store to try :— ey Freak alee 3 
dirty or soiled, and without even using If not, a cake will be sent by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, if the 2 promises are made. rsaalnd ameter qe hata 
a wash kettle to heat the water in. The Premium is NOT sent until AFTER a thorough trial of must expect to be Geocivedt 
Take the bine water VIET con The Frank Siddalis Soap has been made, and no letters from any one SEE THAT YOU GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 





asking for information about the Premium will be answered vs 2 
until AFTER the Soap has been used. 


¥cs=> And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES 


There is nothing intricate about these directions :—any child 10 or 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them: 















A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY 
TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water | ©V€T it so as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. : 
must only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for Then ROLL IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just asa piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the 
a large wash, tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 


A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 


the atmosphere, ix spite of the most careful housekeeper, NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL 

which injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap | DROP OUT; turn the garments inside out to get at the seams, but dont use any more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOILA SINGLE 
Be sure to heat the water in the Tea-Kettle PIECE, OR THEY WILL TURN YELLOW;; and DONT wash through two suds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some 
the first time, x0 madier how odd it seems. out and add a little clean water; if it gets too cold for the hands, add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. 

Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. If a Streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw the piece back into the suds for a Sew minutes. 

Be sure to always make the last water soapy; NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which isto be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE 
the clothes will NOT smell of the Soap, but will be as | DIRTY sUDs OUT, and is to be done as follows; Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without 
sweet as if never worn, and stains that have beenoverlooked | using any more Soap,) AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. Any sMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL 
in washing will bleach out while drying, and the clothes | KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS, 


will iron easier. NEXT, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the 
Always dissolve a small piece of Soap in the starch; | place of Blueing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP in the Blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY 
i? makes the troning easier and the clothes handsomer | SOAPY. Put the clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang up to dry WITHOUT ANY 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water | MORE RINSING ond WITHOUT Scan eene or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. 
i i rwards the 20 
ge sorter in mim Atrd wash tnd vase way bs tao Thies precy bokag tures ave tas lnc ianereston soup 
__ Dont use Borax, Ammonia, or any other soap on any ofthe wash. THE MOST DELICATE COLORS WILL NOT FADE WHEN ASHED THIS WAY, BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 


Offices of The Frank Siddalls Soap, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 


Dont forget to send for Pamphlet 
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The Subscription Price of the ComMPANION is 81.75 
@ year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. } 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- | 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, | 
as required by law. 

Pagmont for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

jould be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Dre: ts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
fo us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- | 
ty. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that al! subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrear sare paid 
and their papers are ordered to discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers sl wuld i be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & ©CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 








For the Companion. 


TUMORS? 
Tumors are not mere swellings, as the 
suggest, We have 
ings on trees in the wetable 
excrescences on le 


name might 
but new growths. anologous swell- 
The wart-like | 
saves are generally due to irritation 
from the sting of an insect and an egg deposited in 
the The puff-ball of the oak 
tumor. organ and every tissue 


ve world. 


incision. 
Every 


body may develop these new growths, « 


a similar 
in the 


is 
human 
yr tumors, some 
of which may assume an enormous size. 

Moat tumors are not injurious in themselves, though 
they may 
vessels. 
ties, 
tubercles—are infectious; 
different parts of the syst 


lo harm by pressing against nerves or blood 


Some, such as cancer, with its several varie 


are malignant, with a fatal tendency. Others—as 
that is, tend to multiply in 


“mm. 


There is probably no ailment of which people have | 
more dread than cancer. But other tumors are often 
mistaken for it, and one may long suffer much in mind 
and health simply from the fear that a benignant may 


be a malignant tumor. 
least important and the 
moved—they can often, 
out by the 
have been mistaken for canc 


Among the most easily re- 
after aslight incision, be pulled 
Yet these 
ers, or other tumors of the 
more serious character, even by medical experts—the 
more readily since 


fingers—are ‘“‘fatty’’ tumors. 


acancer may for years be wholly | 
painless and show nothing distinctive } 
An aged man, of fine culture and capacity, had a} 
tumor, which was pronounced a sarcoma (one form of 
He at length entered the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 


cancer) by several surgeons, 


where, after much 
deliberation, it was decided to remove it. 

“This was undertaken with every precaution to in 
sure the success of what promised to be a dangerous 
It proved to be only a fatty tumor. 

Among other cases mentioned by the Boston 
cal and 


operation.” 
Medi 
also: A 
at first as big 


following 
lady had for twenty-two years a tumor, 


Surgical Journal ia the 
as a pea, at last as an apple 
in the 
also, on its removal, proved a similar harmless affair. 

Hence we say, don’t let any who may have a tumor 
live in mortal fear of a cancer. 


, on her forehead, just with 


hair. Contrary to medical expectation, this 


> 
EXPENSIVE. 

On the 6th of October the Inner Circle Railway sys 
tem of London, completed after many years of diffi 
cult engineering work, was opened to .public travel. 
The underground railways of London are a succession 
of tunnels and of deep “ 

The greater part of the way, of course, they run be- 
neath the streets and beneath the heavy brick and | 
stone buildings which them. Wherever it was 
possible, the land above the road-bed was purchased 
the buildings were removed, and the earth was exca- 
vated. 

Such a process was necessary in order to give fre- | 
quent openings for the proper ventilation of the tun 
nels. How necessary it is may be guessed from the fact 
that the company under- 
ground system runs more than eleven hnndred traine a 
day, eight hundred of which pass through one station. 

Supposing each train to be in the station but one | 
minute, there is, nevertheless, one there more than half 
the time, day and night, all through the year; and a 
locomotive is puffing out its clouds of coal-emoke and 
gas. 

Both to ensure good ventilation and to make the | 
line accessible without too much going up and down 
stairs, the road was constructed as near the surface as 


” 


cuts. 


line 


which owns most of the 


was practicable without endangering the foundations | 
of the buildings above. But in order to make those 
structures perfectly safe, the masonry of the tunnel. 
arches had to be made of enormous strength, and yet it 
was constructed under many difficulties. | 

The expense of some parts of this work was fabu- | 
lous. The last work done was on a short piece of road 
between the Mansion House, the residence of the Lord 
Mayor, and Trinity Square. The distance 
twelve hundred yards, a very little 
thirds of a mile. 

In constructing this short span the company expended 
more than a million pounds sterling—almost exactly 
five and a quarter million dollars. The average cost 
was more than fourteen bundred dollars for every foot 


was only | 


more than two- | 


| low on the London underground roads, averaging only 


| of that place, Wednesday, to notify his daughter that 


| with very warm water, wiping off the dripping parts 


| plucky, 
| Was getting a meal ready 


| ber of bullet 
| feet ten and a half inches from tip to tip. 


els? 


| piece 





of the distance. For some part of the distance the 
cost was one hundred and fifty dollars an inch! 
Yet in spite of all this enormous cost, fares are very 


three and a half cents for each passenger, or less than 
the usual fare in American street-cars. The company 
makes a good profit on its business by carrying a 
great number of passengers. 

The President of the company says that one hundred 
and twenty-five million passengers were carried every 
year while the system was incomplete. He expects 
hereafter to carry two hundred million persons a year. 

——— -——»———— 
ON A STEER’S BACK, 

The remarkable feat of riding a steer one hundred 
and twenty miles in forty-eight hours is chronicled by 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) Gazette: An old gentleman 
named Jones rode from Oak Grove, fifteen miles from 
Fort Worth, to a neighborhood forty-five miles south 


her mother was dangerously ill. 


He did not ride a horse, but, mounting a two-ycar- 
old steer, made the trip of sixty miles in sixteen hours. 
He started on his return trip the next morning before 
the sun was up, his daughter accompanying him, rid- 
ing a pony, while the old gentleman contented himself 
with his faithful steer. 

The party arrived at Fort Worth at seven o’clock in 
the evening, and, after some simple refreshments and 
a little rest, proceeded on its way, intending to make 
the remainder of the journey by midnight, thus accom- 
»lishing one hundred and twenty miles in forty-eight 
hours on steerback, a feat never before performed. 

The feat is remarkable enough to be associated 
with one that tradition says was performed two hun- 
dred years ago by the man who gave his name to Smith- 
town, N. Y. He prospected Long Island and made a 
bargain with the Indians for a lot of land. The terms 
were that for so much wampum, “fire water,’’ beads, 
and other commodities he was to have as much land as 
he could ride around from sunrise to sunset. 

Smith had trained a bull to trot, and mounting the 
animal, he managed to go around many thousand acres 
in the course of along summer’s day. The disgusted 
Indians named him “Bull” Smith. 





ee 


A CHINESE BARBER. 


Barbers are of great antiquity, and their office is 
mentioned in Ezekiel 5:1. In those days they shaved 
a portion of the head rather than the face, as the beard 
was then generally worn. The following description 
of a Chinese barber’s operations upon a customer 
shows how obliging he is. ‘*A Chinese barber begins 
by carefully washing the victim’s face, ears and head 


He 
around the crown where the cue begins, commencing 
over the right ear and moving along until the forehead 
and lower part of the back head are cleaned. 


with a wet towel. then shaves the head, or rather 


“He next passes to the face and afterwards to the 
neck. ‘The ears are shaved and carefully brushed out 
with delicate brushes and ingenious instruments. 

“The face, neck and head are then washed 
rubbed until the skin assumes a he althy pink. 

“The next operation is to manipulate the head and 
neck till every cord and muscle has been stretched, 
pinched and pulled, after which the shoulders, arms 
and back are scientifically pounded and pulled. 

‘he cue is then unbraided, combed and cleaned, 
and again braided and put in place. 

“Occasionally, when a barber desires to show great 
attention to a distinguished customer, he rubs and pulls 
his fingers and even his toes until the joints crack. The 
operation lasts for an hour.’ 


and 


niente 
MOUNTAIN PANTHER. 


Even a timid animal will show fight, when driven 





WE SOLD 


CARDS. 


MY CARD PACKAGES 


THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR. EYERY ONE 
WILL BE DELIGHTED TO BUY THESE 


No. 1—FOR 5O CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 


Fringed Card. 


No. 2—FOR &O CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 10 large and fine Cards from the above publishers, with one 


Fine Frosted Card. 


No. 3—FOR $1.00 and 6 cents for Postage, a choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards of MARCUS WAR D’S, 
PRANG’S, etc., anda beautiful Fringed Fan, with cord and tassel. 

No. 4—FOR $1.00 and 8 cents for Postage, a selection of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, together 
with a full Chromo Picture by Prang, handsomely mounted, with easel back. Publisher's price, 75c. 

No. 5—FOR $1.00 and 16 cents for Postage, 10 double Fringed Cards (not folding), each in a separate 


envelope, and an Antique Christmas Card. 


No. 6—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 5 Chromo-Lith, Cards, on fine satin, in colors, or 5 Jap- 


anese hand-painted Cards. 


No. 7—-FOR 25 CENTS and 2 cents for Postage, 8 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANG’S, TUCK’S and other 


beautiful cards, and one small Satin Card, with gilt edges. 


Fringed Cards, Hand-Painted Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15 
each, for Christmas, Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected witn care for different tastes and ages. 
50 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANG’S, and other beautiful Cards, 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.— 
$1 and §& cents postage. Better assortment, $2 and 10 cts. postage. 
$3 and 2 cents for postage and registering. 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers. Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 
PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—Complete Sample Sheets of Paper and Envelopes with price and number 
of sheets to a pound, sent to any address on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage. 


a. HL. CARTER, 


No. 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


LOWEST 


WHOLESALE STATIONER AND PAPER DEALER, — 








in 1883 


WE SOLD 








FOR THIS SEASON ARE READY. THE ASSORTMENT 
IS LARGER, AND THE QUALITY OF CARDS FINER 


HIGH-COST CARD 


THE WORLD FOR ACTUALLY LESS THAN THE COST OF THE CHEAP CHROMO CARDS. 


7 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, HILDERSHEIMER & 
FALKNER, and other finest Christmas and New Year Cards, together with a handsome double 


A very choice selection, no two alike, 


Two Million 


CARDS. 


OF THE BEST 
MAKERS IN 


25, 50 and 75 Cents, and $1 


no two alike, for 











CAUTION! 


This is the original $3 shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputation of the original. 


You 


cannot be sure of getting the genuine unless you are careful to examine and see that this stamp appears plain- 


ly on the soles. 


JAMES MEANS’ 





from the prey on which it has thought to breakfast. 
The farmer 
spondent of the Conway-Spring, 


whose exploit is described by a corre. 
Star was 


, in encountering a panther just as he 


Kansas) 
therefore 


Peter Bear, living at Brown's Mountain, Clearfield 
County, Peon., was awakened shortly after daylight 
one mormng, by a noise in his barn. Seizing an axe 
he ran to the place and discovered a large mountain 
panther dragging off a calf which it had just killed. 
Mr. Bear shouted, and the panther dropped the dead | 
calf and turned upon him. 

He struck it with the axe. Only a slight wound was 
inflicted, and the beast sprang upon him and fastened | 
its teeth in his right shoulder. The man succeeded in 
freeing himself, and dealt the animal a terrific blow 
with an axe, compelling it to retreat. | 

A large and powerful bloodhound belonging to Mr. 
Bear ran from his kennel and attacked the panther. 
While its attention was ‘engaged by the hound, Mr. 
Bear killed it by a blow from the axe. 

The animal was an old one and bore marks of a num- 
and knife wounds. It measured eight 


| 








> 

| 
“NOT YET.” | 
Singular as it may seem to those private persons hold- 
ing the relation of father and son, it is a notorious fact | 
that aged monarchs are often very jealous of the son | 
The fact is illustrated by this 

anecdote of Emperor William of Germany : 


who is to succeed them. 


An artist was commanded to paint some court cere- 
mony, and brought some sketches to the emperor. 

Instead, however, of representing the crown prince 
standing upright by his father’s side, the painter had 
sketched him with one foot on the step of the throne 
where the emperor was seated. 

His majesty at once seized a pencil, scratched out the 
obnoxious foot, and drew it in ite proper place, writing 
on the margin : ‘Not yet.” 


~~ 


A MAN is known by the company he keeps out of. 


Is there any English word that contains all the vow- 
Unquestionably. 


A LITTLE girl sent out to hunt eggs came back un- 
successful, complaining that “lots of hens were stand- 
ing round doing nothing.” 


AN Irishman, speaking of a friend he met in the 
street, said, ‘‘He is so much altered that I scarcely 
knew him. I am thin, and you are thin, but he is thin- 
ner than the both of us put together. 


THERE are still left in England some of the old li- 
braries, where all the volumes are chained to the 
shelves, which would seem to be a certificate not only 
to the value placed upon the books, but to the charac- 
ter of those who were expected to read them. 


One of the readiest methods of loosening a rusted 
screw is to apply heat to the head of the screw. 
of iron, flat at the end, if reddened in the fire 
and applied for two or three minutes to the head of | 
the screw, will, as soon as it heats the screw, render | 
its withdrawal by the screw-driver as if it were only 
lately inserted. A kitchen poker would answer the | 
purpose very well. 
















$3 Shoe. 


These Shoes for gentlemen 
made of finest Tannery Calf Skin, 
stitched with large Silk 
Twist, and are unequalled in Du- 
rability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance. 
widths to fit any foot. 
made with either broad or narrow 
toes. 


are 
Machine 
They are made in various 
They are 


Made in styles shown in cuts. 





‘The merits of these shoes have caused such an enormous increase in the demand for them that 


than any other factory in the world. 


and by so doing best advance our own. 


We particularly request those who have 
been paying five or six dollars for their 
shoes to at least try on a pair of these 
before buying a new pair. The quality of 
these Shoes has won for them so 
high a place in public estimation 
that they stand to-day absolutely 
without a rival. 













LACE BALS. 


CAUTION! 


” but that they “have a better shoe for the same price.” 


| we can now furnish proof that our celebrated factory produces a larger quantity of shoes of this grade 
Our factory is run first and above all in the interest of con- 
| sumers ; by giving their claims our first attention, we best further the interests of the retail trade, 





y We have been informed that some shoe retailers when they are asked 
for the JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE, reply that they “haven’t 
You are probably aware that retailers al- 


athe prefer to sell whatever they happen to have in stock, and the only way for you to get what you 


want is to insist upon having it, and write to us if you cannot get it. 


Wherever you live these Shoes 


are within your reach; ask your dealer for them and if he cannot supply you with a good fit, send 


your address on postal card, to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 39 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 








E. P. CARPENTER ORGANS UNEXCELLED. | 


NEW STYLES! 
OUR MOTTO: MAXIMUM QUALITY, 


Be sure and see them before buying. Our new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE now ready. Sent free to all. 
CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro’, 


E. P. 


NEW PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS! 


NEW PRICES! 
MINIMUM PRICE. 







Vt. 





Estb’d 1850, Inc’d 1883, 





















DEC. 11, 1884. 


New 








THE YOUTH'S 
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Scribuine, 


Breaking the Record. 


During election week, the sales of THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE wade a spurt, and its circulation, in 
racing parlance, broke all previous records. For the week ending Nov. 9th, 1884, the Circulation of THE TRIBUNE | 
was as follows: | 





Monday, November 38...........++- “ 100 
Tuesday, November 4...... Sos sceap rer eericees 101,500 
Wednesday, November 5.............ecse006. 188,600 
Thursday, November @ .... ...cccccsccecreces 167,100 
oe) OR rrr rere ee 160,600 
Saturday, November G. ........ccicccceccccecs 172,000 
Cy, NOVO Oise. ss csds0dessicceseses 134,400 
Weekly, November 5, exclusive of all short term 

campaign subscriptions ...............0065 45,910 
rer oe eres Ok 38,300 


Total number of Tribunes printed and 
sold during week ending November 
9th, exclusive of campaign subscriptions 1,207,510 


Ninety-four tons of printing paper were actually used in this work. 


Settling Down to a Steady Gait. | 


The average sales of THE DAILY TRIBUNE during the week ending Nov. 15, 1884, after the election was over, | 
and the excitement had subsided, were 121,400 copies per day. 

Any advertiser desiring to verify these statements of circulation for himself can do so by calling at THE 
TRIBUNE counting-room, where may be found the affidavits of the pressmen, the cashier, the paper-makers and 
others. 


LARCEST REPUBLICAN CIRCULATION. 


THE TRIBUNE came to the front early in the campaign as the principal Republican paper of New York City, 
enlarging its circulation by its own earnest enterprise, and receiving great accessions to its business from dis- 
gusted subscribers to The New York Times, THE TRIBUNE has publicly challenged The Times to a comparison 
of bona-fide sales; and though the challenge has been published, day by day, it has not been accepted. 


A 3-cent Paper at a 2-cent Price. | 


THE TRIBUNE has the best facilities for the collection of news from all parts of the world. and the best of | 
correspondents at home and abroad. In the publication of news, THE TRIBUNE strives for strict accuracy and 
impartiality. Every available agency is employed for the early distribution and delivery of papers. THE TRIBUNE | 
is faithfully Republican in polities, and is devoted to the earnest advocacy of Américan interests. Though thor- | 
oughly a business man’s paper, it aims also to be clean, wholesome and perfectly safe for the family. For literary | 
ability and general interest, THE SUNDAY TRIBUNE is a capital paper. At retail THE TRIBUNE sells for 3 cents, 
and is worth it; by mail, counting postage, about 2 cents a copy. | 


THE WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 


Besides all the best Editorials, News, Foreign Letters, Reviews, etc., of THE DAILY, THE WEEKLY and 
SEMI-WEEKLY editions contain matters of additional interest. The Agricultural pages are a perfect encyclopedia 
of valuable information. The ‘Young Folks,’ “‘Household Interests,” ““Knitting and Crochet,” 
ete., are especially prepared for the family These editions contain something for old and young, housewife and 
husband. | 


Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


THE TRIBUNE will be sent, postage paid, to all parts of the United States at the following reduced rates: 









Six Months. 
$4.25 
3.50 


Three Months. 
$2.15 


1.75 


One Month. 
$0.75 


75 


One Year. 
DAILY, with Sunday..........000++-.48.50 
DAILY, without Sund coos 7.00 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE. ........ccccce 1.50 evecce 
SEMI-WEEKLY, $2.50 a year; in clubs of ten, $2.00 a year, with extra copy to 
man sending club. 
WEEKLY, $1.25 4 year; in clubs of ten, $1.00 a year, with extra copy to man sending club. 


Specimen copies sent free, Address simply THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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BUBBLE PARTIES. 


One of the most amusing, as well as easily arranged, entertainments for the 
Holidays, is a ‘‘Bubble Party.” Twenty or more ladies and gentlemen, 
enough clay pipes so each will have one, three or four bowls of soap-suds, and, 
say, half a dozen trifles for prizes, are all that is required, the prizes to be 
awarded to those who blow the largest bubbles, one of the party to act as 
referee. 

The suds should be made of Ivory Soap, as it gives a clean, white, and 
abundant lather, with an entire freedom from oil or grease ; and as the materi- 


COMPANION. 








at 


RISTMAS CARDS 


Prang’s New Year Cards. 





Prang’s Satin Art Prints. 
Prang’s Calendars for 1885. 


TENNYSON CALENDAR, 
THACKERAY CALENDAR. 
RUSKIN CALENDAR, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


IN PREPARATION: 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF 


Valentine and Easter Cards, 


Comprising many striking Novelties. 


> 


tu-Dork Cimes. 
FOR 1885. : 
THE BEST, THE ABLEST, THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES gives its readers the news of the whole world every morning. It 


strives to cover every field and leave no hap nor mishap unrecorded ; so that, whether it be the news 





of New-York City the reader seeks or tue news of San Francisco or of Constantinople, he will find it 
accorded its due space and proportion in his morning’s TIMES. While it thus maintains its pre- 
eminence as a general newspaper, THE TIMES collects with special care all important news concern- 
ing railroads, insurance companies, banks and banking, the army and navy, educational progress, 


and the drift of social, religious, and scientific thought and discussion. Book readers and book pub- 


| lishers will find in its columns early announcements of new publications and able and impartial re- 


views of all books worthy of the reviewer’s time and labor. The cable dispatches of the London cor- 
respondent of THE TIMES keep its readers fully informed of what is going on in the political and 
social world of Europe, In treating the public questions of the day editorially THE TIMES gives 
honest opinions in plain language. It is a Republican newspaper, but it freely exercises the right of 
independent criticism, and when its party chooses unwise courses or makes unfit nominations it 
The Weekly and Semi-Weekly editions of THE 


TIMES contain all the current news condensed from the dispatches and reports of the daily edition, 


opposes them with earnestness and _ sincerity. 


hesides miscellaneous literary selections and a page of agricultural matter specially prepared for these 





editions. 
TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 
| DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per vear...........2.eeeereee pebeeeesaseeeess iieatn, SAReb eee $6.00 
| DAILY, including Sunday, per year........ceeeeeseceeeeeerecs edsnaebesss “Sembee 7.5 
SUNDAY ONLY, Per yOar.......ccccccsccsevcsccccvees pho oeeeesre Cosereety og 0% sooecwss 1S 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday..,.........cccccccccccscsccscccccses sesesevecceis ie 3.75 
| DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday... ..........ccccccccccceccce sevseeesseesereces seeeeees 3.00 
DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday ..............ce cece setae were een neteeeeneetereees 75 
| 
The Semi-Weekly Times. The Weekly Times. 

Single Copies, one year.... .....s.seeeees 2.50 | Single Copies, one year..........seeeeeeees $1,00 

Five Copies, O90 Year. ..........cccccccevee 12.00 | Ten Copies, and one free for club. ........++10.00 
Ten Copies, and one free for club..........- 20.00 | Subscriptions for six months..........+ «.- 60 

Subscriptions for six months.......... .... 1.50 | Subscriptions for three months....... 40 


| These prices are invariable. We have no travelling agents. Remit in drafts on New-York, Pos- 


‘tal Notes, or Post Office Money Orders, if possible; and where neither of these can be procured, 


als of which it is made are so clean and pure, it is not at all offensive to the | send the money ina registered letter. Sample copies sent free. Address 


smell or taste, like ordinary soap. 





lf so grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps to pay the postage 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you free a large cake of Ivory Soap. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, New-York City. 


| The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it specially valuable as a medium for advertisers, 
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An “Accurate and Durable Time-Keeper” 


Is the verdict of a million peoplee SANTA CLAUS hears, and adopts the Waterbury Watch for Christmas, 1834. 





